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In Stearns v. Flick, 4 Am. B. R. 723, the United 
fates District Court of Ohio has held that the expenses 
nd compensation of an assignee in bankruptcy are not 
ovable in bankruptcy proceedings. 














THE MISUSE OF A PUBLIC FRANCHISE. 





French v. Robb decided by the New Jersey Court 
of Errors and Appeals on March 3 (51 Atl. 509), was 
a somewhat peculiar case. Here plaintiff brought an 
action against the Delaware & Atlantic Telegraph and 
Telephone Co., and Joseph Q. Williams, receiver of 
the Franklin Electric Light Company, and one Robb,’ 
for the possession of a plot of ground some five feet 
square. At the trial the following facts appeared: 

The plaintiff, as owner of the land abutting upon 
the streets owned also the locus in quo, subject to the 
public easement. Under an ordinance and a contract 
between the city of Cape May and the Franklin Elec- 
tric Light Company, the company became bound to 
light the streets of the city with electricity, and to fur- 
nish, erect, and maintain all necessary poles, wires, 
etc.; the location and erection of the appliances in the 
streets being subject to the approval of the city coun- 
cil. Accordingly a pole was placed about the centre 
of the locus in quo and wires strung thereon. In June, 
1899, the electric company had passed into the hands 
of a receiver, and, the pole being then in poor condition, 
the receiver permitted the telegraph company to erect 
a new pole in its stead, and to string thereon a tele- 
phone wire; the pole, however, to be the property of 
the electric company. Afterwards, by virtue of an 
order of the court of chancery, the plant of the electric 
company was turned over by the receiver to the de- 
fendant Robb, and when this suit was brought he was 
carrying out the contract with the city for lighting the 
streets, and for that purpose he was in possession and 
use of the pole and some of the wires. Other wires on 
the pole were used by him for private lighting, and the 
telegraph company was using its wire for telephone 
purposes. On this state of facts the trial court di- 
rected a verdict for the plaintiff against the telegraph 
company, of which no complaint is now made; and also 
directed a verdict in favor of Robb for so much of the 
land as was occupied by the pole, and instructed the 
jury to find further in his favor for so much of the land 
around the pole as they should think reasonably ne- 
cessary to be used in maintaining and taking care of 
the pole. “It is established by express decision in this 
state,” says the court, “that the public corporation, 
which represents the public right to the use of streets, 
may maintain ejectment against any person, even the 
owner of the soil, who occupies a street in a manner in- 
consistent with the public use. (Hoboken Land & 
Improvement Co. v. Mayor, etc., of City of Hoboken, 
36 N. J. Law, 540.) From this it logically follows that 
the owner of the soil cannot maintain ejectment against 
such public corporation occupying the street within the 
limits of the public right. This was so adjudged by 
the federal Supreme Court in President, etc., of City 
of Cincinnati v. White’s Lessee,6 Pet. 431, 8 L. Ed.452 
and Barclay v. Howell’s Lessee, 6 Pet. 498, 8 L. Ed. 
477, cases which are cited with evident approval by Mr. 
Justice Depue in Hoboken Land & Improvement Co. 
v. Mayor, etc., of City of Hoboken, supra. The same 
exemption from successful attack must be conceded 
to the agencies through which the public corporation 
exercises its rights, whether those agencies be desig- 
nated by empleyment or by contract; for its rights 
would be fruitless if they could not be used to protect 
the individuals through whom they may be lawfully ex 
ercised, and without whose intervention the corpora- 
tion could not. enjoy them. One of the rights belong- 
ing to the corporation is to occupy the streets with 
poles and wires for public lighting. This right was 
expressly conferred by Act May 22, 1894 (P. L. 1894, 
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P- 477), according to which it may be exercised either 
directly by the city itself or indirectly through parties 
contracting with the city, and is not conditioned upon 
consent of the owner of the soil. (Meyers v. Electric 
Co., 63 N. J. Law, 573, 44 Atl. 713.) hen the con- 
tract under which Robb claims was made, this statute 
was in complete force; and, although ‘An act concern- 
ing townships,” approved March 24, 1899 (P. L. 1899, 
PP- 372, 476), attempts to repeal it, yet, as the title of 
this act limits its operation to townships, the statute 
still remains effective in cities. So far, therefore, as 
Robb occupied the streets with poles and other ap- 
pliances for public lighting, and thereby excluded the 
plaintiff, the ouster was not tortious, and a verdict of 
not guilty was properly directed.” 

But the defendant pleaded not guilty for the entire 
locus in quo, and we must consider whether, outside 
of the space occupied by these appliances for public 
lighting, he has shown a right to the exclusive posses- 
sion which his plea sets up. No color of right is 
shown for maintaining apparatus for private lighting 
and telephoning (the report says “public lighting” ob- 
viously a missprint), and as to the wire strung for 
those purposes the defendant was clearly guilty. The 
plaintiff urges that the wrongful use of the pole to sus- 
tain this wire should be visited with the forfeiture of 
the entire right; but we find no ground for such con- 
tention. Such a judgment would inflict a loss upon the 
public for the private fault of one of its instruments. 
The plaintiff does not need such rigor for his protec- 
tion. So far as the appliances are not used for public 
purposes, this suit will result in abating them; so far 
as those required for public purposes have been wrong- 
fully used, the plaintiff can be compensated by an 
action on the case for damages, and equity will restrain 
their misuse in the future. 








LACKING IN HUMOR. 





Attorneys, particularly Wisconsin attorneys, will 
have to be careful, hereafter, as to what they say at 
Bar Association meetings. At the banquet of the 
Douglas County Bar one of the learned gentlemen 
contributed as his share of the entertainment a paper 
of “reminiscences.” In it was a humorous account of 
the issuance of a writ of replevin by a local judge. 
This particular member of the judiciary, however, evi- 
dently failed to appreciate the humor of the situation 
for he has brought a suit for libel against the facetious 
attorney claiming ten thousand dollars damages. His- 
tory sayeth not whether the latter’s post prandial ora- 
tion met with success at the time it was delivered, but 
it is reasonably certain that it did in view of the fact 
that forty attorneys have already offered to defend 
their sportive brother. 








AN END OF DIVORCE ADVERTISING. 





If the New York legislature had done nothing at its 
last session beyond passing Senator McKinney’s bill 
providing that it shall be a misdemeanor to advertise 
an offer to appear as attorney in divorce cases, the 
members would still deserve well of their constituents. 
We have, on occasions too numerous to mention, aired 
our views on the subject of advertising, and pointed 
out the line of demarkation which can properly be 
drawn. It therefore will serve no useful purpose to 
go into the matter again here. Advertising for divorce 
business should not be tolerated for an instant. The 
proceeding smacks altogether too much of a shyster 





















—~ 
and should furnish an entirely adequate cause for ¢ 
barment of the individual engaged therein. He, 
we welcome this innovation and trust that other |), im 
making bodies will in the near future see their Wa 
clear to “go and do likewise.” 








A NOTABLE EFFORT. 





This is an age of record-breakers whose effony 
run the gamut of human endeavor from bicycling 4 
oratory. Among those who have occupied the mom 
or less rapt attention of their auditors for harrow; 
intervals, Sigmund Zeisler, of Chicago, must ta 
prominent place. He is now, so we understand, », 
cuperating from an address of some 300 
words delivered before a Wilkes-Barre (Pj) 
Court. This occupied four days of g& 
hours each. It is, however, by no means th 
most brilliant performance of this  loquacioy 
gentleman, for he once argued a case in Chicago during 
ten consecutive days for four hours each. We unde. 
stand that about that time an act was introduced 2 
the Illinois legislature, to increase the salaries of th 
judiciary. 

Now let us realize what a 300,000-word speed 
amounts to. We can get an idea by remembering 
there are 773,746 words in the Bible. Mr. Zeisler 
speech, therefore, was about as tiresome to the judg 
who heard the case as it would be were he compelled tp 
hear the Bible read half way through at four sitting 
“David Harum” contains 112,000 words. Fer 
persons would care to hear “David Harum” rea 
through at a sitting, but the Wilkes-Barre judge hai 
to listen to a speech about a coal land lease almost 
three times as long. 


It is figured that if Mr. Zeisler’s speech were st 
in type of this size (long primer), it would fill about 
430 columns, or two hundred and fifteen pages of the 
“American Lawyer.” If the lines—one column wit 
—were set end to end they would form a line nearly 
one hundred and seventeen feet long. 


Just how much work his speech cost him to dé 
liver may be judged from the amount of air he “took 
in.” If his respiration reached 22 a minute, as it prob 
ably did most of the time, he inhaled 440 cubic inches 
of aira minute. That is 15.3 cubic feet of air an how. 
The speech lasted twenty-four hours, so that Mr 
Zeisler breathed in and out again during his speech 
nearly 370 cubic feet of air. 


Mr. Zeisler said that his long speech was justified 
by the amount of money involved in the case. Th 
total sum is $1,250,000, and other cases of equal im 
portance are hinging on the suit. If he wins his ca 
nearly every lease in the Wilkes-Barre coal distnt 
may be forfeited. 

The suit was brought in behalf of Charles Dorranc 
and others, of Chicago, against the Consumers’ Coal 
Company. The company holds a lease to anthracite 
coal lands, and has been paying a royalty to th 
owners of the land based on the number of tons mined 
and the size of the coal. When the lease was matt 
the royalties exacted on the small size coal were m 
small because such coal was in little demand. Sine 
then the small size coal has grown most in demané, 
and it is charged that the coal company, like others # 
the Wilkes-Barre district, had been breaking up the 
large size coal, and thus avoiding the larger royalty. 
Aneffort is being made to break the lease and to collet 
back royalties on the small size coal sold. Mr. 






















Zeisler’s 300,000-word speech was made on this poi 
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A QUESTION OF EMPHASIS. 


The New Orleans “Times-Democrat” mentions a 
curious case Which was decided, recently or otherwise 
snot stated, by the courts of that State. 


It was in a suit for damages against a railroad cor- 

tion. Action had been brought against the com- 

by a former employee, who had been discharged 
and blacklisted by his employers during a difference 
between the corporation and members of the Switch- 
men’s Union. Defamation of character and loss on 
account of being out of employment, exemplary con- 
siderations and other grounds were assigned in the 
declaration filed in the case. 

The trial came on, and the evidence tended to show 
that the man had been discharged and _ blacklisted 
without reason and that he had sustained positive 
damage on account of these things. But when the 
time came for the judge to charge the jury, and to give 
the jurors the law from the books, the interesting part 
of this tale began to unfold. 


The judge was a deep-toned, deep-lunged individ- 
val, and when he bellowed in earnest it would sound 
like a peal of thunder from Mammoth Cave. But 
when he made an effort to soften and modulate his 
voice he could make it as sweet and as gentle as 
angels’ whisperings. ‘This is exactly what he did, ac- 
cording to the attorneys for the plaintiff. 

While charging the law which affected the rights 
of the plaintiff his tone was mild, meek, scarcely aud- 
ible. “But, gentlemen of the jury,” he stormed out 
with thundering emphasis, “if, on the other hand, you 
find so and so to be the case, you will return a verdict, 
in accordance with your sworn duty, for the defend- 
ant.” 

Emphasis settled that case. 


But the attorneys had been sharp enough to note 
an exception to the way in which his honor charged 
the law, with particular reference to the intonation of 
his voice. The motion for a new trial was made on 
the exceptions noted, the case was appealed, and the 
Supreme Court finally took the matter up. The at- 
torneys explained the difficulty in the way of giving 
the judges an adequate idea of the probable effect of 
the trial judge’s voice on the jury, but they gave a 
fair idea of it by saying that the law for the plaintiff in 
the case was charged in nonpariel, while the law re- 
spectng the rights of the defendant company was 
handed down in boldface box-car letters. “The Su- 
preme Court reversed the finding of the lower court, 
the case was remanded for trial again, and dam- 
ages were finally assessed against the corporation. 








LAW AS ADMINISTERED IN HAWAII. 


., the following, clipped from a Honolulu newspaper, 
illustrates the difficulty under which their Hawaiian 


vit appear to labor when it comes to matters lin- 
ic: 


nant Tuesday the case of Wa Fook, fined by Judge Hapai 
“= _ of $150 for having che fa tickets in his possession, 
card by Judge Little on appeal. The case, which con- 
re three days in the District Court, was long-winded in 
pach a t Court. The difficulty of carrying on the trial of a 
Several languages was forcibly illustrated. In the ex- 

ish to mn of witnesses the question would be asked in Eng- 
os an Hawatian interpreter, the Hawaiian would pass it 
the @ interpreter, who would propound the question to 
8 in the tongue of Confucius. The answer would 

come back through the same system of relays, reaching the 
tars of the court and the court stenographer in choice English. 





ACTIONS FOR SERVICES PERFORMED— 
WHEN STATUTE OF LIMITATIONS BE- 
GINS TO RUN. 


The above was recently considered by the Ap- 
pellate Court of Indiana (Crampton v. Logan, 63 N. 
E. 50). Susan E. Logan had presented a claim against 
the estate of Isaac Crane, deceased, for services as 
housekeeper, from August 12, 1865, to April 19, 1897. 
Various credits in the shape of payments were averred 
by plaintiff in whose favor the jury brought in a 
verdict. 

Among the instructions requested by the appellants 
was the following, numbered 10: “The statute of this 
state provides that all actions on accounts and con- 
tracts not in writing shall be commenced six years after 
the cause of action has accrued, and not afterward, or 
if an action is brought to recover a balance due upon 
a mutual, open, and current account between the 
parties, the causes of action shall be deemed to have ac- 
crued from the date of the last item proved in the ac- 
count on either side. By the term ‘mutual account,’ 
as here used, is meant an account kept by each party, 
and there must be two sides to the account. Payments 
alone made on one side of the account do not make it 
an open and mutual account.” The court gave this in- 
struction, adding thereto the following: “But where 
services are continuous and there is no time fixed for 
payment or when the contract shall end, the statute of . 
limitations will not begin to run until the services are 
ended.” To this modification the appellants excepted. 
The court refused to give instructions 11 and 12 asked 
by the appellants, as follows: “(11) Where all the 
items of an account are on one side, the fact that some 
of them are within six years before the commence- 
ment of the action will not take the others of longer 
standing out of the operation of the statute of limita- 
tions, and in such case only the items of account that 
have accrued within six years can be recovered for. 
(12) This is an action upon the account for services 
rendered by the plaintiff, as alleged therein, as house- 
keeper for the defendants’ decedent. It is alleged and 
averred that the items of account therein declared upon 
have arisen upon account for labor and services 
rendered, commencing August 12, 1865, and ending 
April 19, 1897. The items of account therein declared 
upon are stated as owing and due plaintiff for services 
rendered as declared upon in the complaint. There 
are certain credits given upon said account, aggre- 
gating $o95.50. The court instructs you that, under 
the law, an account, where items are all on one side,— 
there being nothing on the other side except credits of 
payment—such an account is not mutual, open, and 
current, within the meaning of the statute, between the 
parties; and if the jury further believes that Isaac 
Crane died August 4, 1897, then the court further in- 
structs you that all the items of account stated in plain- 
tiff’s complaint that had accrued, if any there be, more 
than six years before his death, would be barred by the 
statute of limitations, and the plaintiff cannot recover 
in this case upon such items.” In Littler v. Smiley, 
9 Ind. 116—an action against administrators of a de- 
cedent’s estate for work and labor performed by the 
plaintiff—it was held that if the plaintiff performed 
labor for the intestate under an agreement to be paid 
therefor, without specifying at what time the payment 
should be made, or how long the labor should be per- 
formed, the statute of limitations would not commence 
to run until the labor was ended; that, there being an 
entire contract to serve for an indefinite period, the 
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rule that in an action on account, where all the items 
of the account are on one side, the fact that some items 
are within the period of limitation does not take the 
others of longer standing out of the operation of the 
statute, would not apply to such action upon an entire, 
continuing contract. In the case last named the ser- 
vice was rendered by the claimant in the family of her 
brother under circumstances such that the law, it was 
said, would not imply a promise to pay; and the court 
said there was evidence, which is not set out, tending 
to prove an express agreement. Such a continuing 
contract, however, may be an implied contract, and 
the same rule would apply to it. Story v. Story, 1 
Ind. App. 284, 27 N. E. 573. In Knight v. Knight, 6 
Ind. App. 268, 281, 33 N. E. 456, 460, it was said: “The 
services in this case were continuous for nearly twenty 
years. Where no certain time is fixed for payment or 
when the contract shall end, or when, as in this case, 
the evidence tends to support the theory that compen- 
sation was to be made to appellee at the death of 
Knight, if not before, the contract, whether express or 
implied, should be considered and treated as a con- 
tinuous one, and the statute of limitations would not 
begin to run until the services were ended.” 

In the present case the court says: “The determina- 
tion as to the applicability of the rule in question relat- 
ing to the statute of limitations is not de- 
pendent upon the question as to whether the con- 
tract is express or implied. There does not seem to be 
any sufficient reason for the distinction in this respect 
which counsel for the appellants seek to make between 





an express contract and an implied contract. (See, 


Anarchy. 


By Hon. Le Baron B. Colt, Presiding Justice United States Circuit Court of Appeals. 
An Address Delivered Before the Annual Meeting of the New Hampshire Bar Association on March 3, im 


A solemn and imperative duty has fallen upon the 
country ; the protection of the President of the United 
States. The subject is of the gravest public concern, 
and of peculiar interest to our profession. 

It is a startling commentary on our vaunted in- 
telligence, progress and security, that we are unable to 
guard the life of one individual in this country, and 
he the most honored and best beloved. With millions 
of men, as our recent experience revealed, ready to 
rise at a mement’s warning in defense of the Republic; 
with boundless resources; with armies and navies and 
all the appliances of modern warfare at our command; 
fearing not, in our conscious strength, the attack of 
any foreign foe; standing proud, erect, and invincible 
before the world; we still see our Chief Magistrate 
shot down with the same ease that a highwayman 
would shoot down a defenseless traveler on the public 
way. Something must be wrong somewhere. 


There is no conceivable crime so atrocious as the 
causeless murder of the chosen ruler of a free people. 
Such crimes rise infinitely higher than crimes against 
the individual. They are crimes against humanity, 
civilization, and the country’s life; against society, law 
and liberty. They are a blot upon free institutions, a 
stain upon the flag. They undermine the happiness 
and well being of the people. They lower our stand- 
ing and character in the opinion of mankind. They 
are blows aimed at the presidency and self-govern- 
ment; thetown meeting, the state and the nation; at all 








a 
also, Frost v. Tarr, 53 Ind. 390; Wright v. Miller, 
Ind. 220; Schoonover v. Vachon, 121 Ind. 3, 22 ¥ 
777; Taggart v. Tevanny, 1 Ind. App. 339, 357, 27 NB 
511; Grave v. Pemberton, 3 Ind. App. 71, 29 N. E. yp, 
Carr v. Carr, 6 Ind. App. 377, 33 N. E. 805; Purviang 
v. Purviance, 14 Ind. App. 269, 42 N. E. 364; Bartely, 






Mathias, 19 Ore, 482, 24 Pac. 918; Hickam v. Hickam HM tem 
46 Mo. App. 496; O’Brien v. Sexton, 140 II!. 517, » i 
N. E. pray The case of In re Gardner, 103 N. Y, 533, : 
9 N. E. 306, 57 Am. Rep. 768, cited by appellants, ang HM seat 
other cases in that state, in which, in effect, an action HIM thes 
on such an entire continuing contract is treated as ¢ HMM of t 
upon an account of distinct items all on one side, an Mi We 
not in agreement with the doctrine long establishes HM assa 
in this state. The modification of the tenth instructiog HM duct 
requested by appellants was correct, and their eleven HM men 


and twelfth instructions were not applicable to th 
case. 
















THE REVISION COMMISSIONER’S REPLY, 





In the February issue of the “American Lawye’ 
there appeared the report of the New York City By 


Association, upon the proposed United Statgillll tion 
Penal Code This has excited considerabkMl or t 
discussion among attorneys, and _ in  ordeiR was 
that both sides of the question may (im just 


squarely presented, we will publish next month th 
Ne Messrs. Alex. C. Botkin, David K. Watson and 
W.D. 


Bynum. As the discussion has reached a some gm sho 
what acute stage, far be it from us to spring into team Kin 
arena. Editorial comment is therefore omitted. con: 

diec 

eo We 
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stru 
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our institutions, and everything that finds expression go¢; 
in the words “Our Country.” ort 
Has our fancied security indeed proved a dream 3 
and a delusion? Has our boasted liberty become the ing, 
liberty of assassination? Is thisthe end of the struggle i pec 
the sacrifices, the aspirations of the long, weary, all den 
bloody march of mankind to this fair land of freedomi to | 
The record is appalling. In thirty-seven ye was 
three presidents have been assassinated, an average ag sho 
one assassination every twelve years. The world wim the 
surely hesitate to imitate our example of a true ¢ con 
mocracy if this record be long continued. The histoyg mu 
of Europe for a thousand years furnishes no parall jus 
To find one we must go back to the military usurpesgy pre 
of ancient Rome. law 
During these comparatively few years, tm La 
assassinations of our chief magistrates have equalle(] Gu 
if not exceeded, those of the rulers of England sine dit 
the Norman conquest in 1066, and of France dung ten 
the last ten centuries. No king of England has bea ten 


assassinated for more than four hundred years, and bij 
one ruler of France in nearly three centuries. 


During the life of the federal government, a pen 
of one hundred and thirteen years, no ruler of Englawl 
Germany or Spain has suffered death by violem 
France, Italy and Austria have each escaped W! 
single victim, while Russia records but two instances 














This comparison becomes the more amazing wit 
we consider that tyrannicide, regicide and religi? 
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icism were among the principal causes which 
have led to the assassination of European rulers, and 
that these causes have not existed here. Nor is this 
striking contrast to be explained by reference to latter- 
day anarchism, for, at most, only one of the four at- 
tem 
to 


upon the lives of our presidents can be traced 
at cause. 

This country stands arraigned before the judgment 
seat of civilized nations to account, if possible, for 
these tragedies and to atone for them by the adoption 
of the best remedial measures which can be devised. 
We know that complete immunity from this form of 
assassination is impossible, but the risk should be re- 
duced toa minimum. There must at least be an abate- 
ment in the frequency in these national crimes. 


We can no longer plead in justification our supreme 
faith in a free people and democratic institutions as a 
shield against such attacks, nor our belief that no one 
could be found to strike down the citizen chosen by 
the will of the people to administer their own laws by 
acting for a short time as their chief magistrate. Nor 
can we plead that we could comprehend the assassina- 
tion of the Czar of Russia because he was the state, 
or the assassination of the King of Italy because he 
was born king, or the assassination of any ruler where 
justice was denied the people and irreparable political 
and social grievances existed; but that it was im- 
possible for us to imagine how any human being 
should wish to murder Lincoln, or Garfield or Mc- 
Kinley, who sprang from the people, whose lives were 
consecrated to their happiness and well being, and who 
died “holy victims sacrificed on the altar of liberty.” 
We must now acknowledge our experience has shown 
that the freest government, administered by the most 
exalted characters, is not exempt from this form of 
assassination. 

Nor can we insist upon the violence of party spirit 
inherent in a democracy as the cause, and cite as ex- 
amples Athens, Venice and Florence, because party 
struggles will not account for the frequency of these 
catastrophes ; and further, our political institutions and 
social conditions are quite unlike those of any ancient 
or medieval republic. 


Nor will it do to urge too strongly in defense the 
inadequacy of our laws, either punitive or preventive, 
because it appears that the would-be assassin of Presi- 
dent Jackson was speedily tried by a jury and found 
to be insane; that the assassin of President Lincoln 
was quickly traced to his hiding place and 
shot to death while resisting arrest; that 
the assassin of President Garfield was tried, 
convicted, and executed ; and that the 
murderer of President McKinley met quick retributive 
justice under the law. So, likewise, with respect to 
preventive legislation, it may be that a volume of such 
laws would have no deterrent effect upon the insane 
Lawrence, or the conspirator Booth, or the unbalanced 
Guiteau ; and, if the recent diagnosis of Czolgosz’s con- 
dition betrue, it is doubtful, at least, to what ex- 
— any laws would have operated to prevent this at- 
empt. 

We may perhaps as u people be forgiven for the 
murder of Lincoln—the offspring of the violent 
Passions born of civil war; and we may find an his- 
torical parallel in the murder of William of Orange, 
or Henry IV. of France; but the recorded annals of 
mankind will be searched in vain to find a parallel to 
the murders of Garfield and McKinley. In the un- 
avoidable dangers incident to the high office of Presi- 
dent, it would not have been surprising if one of our 
chief magistrate had met a violent death; but the 





gravity of the charge against this country, and the 
apparently inexplicable thing, is the frequency of the 
crime under existing circumstances. 

It would not have seemed extraordinary if one of 
our Presidents had died by the hand of a conspirator, 
an insane person, or an anarchist, but what is astound- 
ing, and seemingly unaccountable, is that Lincoln, 
Garfield and McKinley should all have been assas- 
sinated within forty years. 

The phenomenon must be accounted for in some 
way. There must be a cause lying hidden somewhere. 
Let us contrast the successful and the unsuccessful 
attempts upon the lives of our chief magistrates with 
the successful and unsuccessful attempts upon the 
lives of foreign rulers, and see if some light is not 
thrown upon the subject. For if it should turn out to 
be true that the attempts to kill our chief magistrates 
have been far less frequent than the attempts to kill 
the rulers of other civilized nations, and that our 
trouble is owing to the success of the attempts, and not 
to their number, we are on the road to the discovery 
of the true cause of the anomalous situation of this 
country respecting these political crimes. 


From 1789 to 1902, there have been four attempts 
to assassinate the Presidents of the United States, 
as compared with ten attempts to assassinate the rulers 
of England (exclusive of four minor assaults) ; seven- 
teen attempts to assassinate the rulers of France; ten 
attempts to assassinate the rulers of Russia. And 
since 1850, five attempts to assassinate the rulers of 
Germany (Prussia); six attempts to assassinate the 
rulers of Spain; four attempts to assassinate the rulers 
of Italy; and three attempts to assassinate the rulers 
of Austria. Thi$ list is without doubt incomplete. 
Moreover it does not include many plots and con- 
spiracies which were discovered before consummation. 
The comparatively large number of recorded attempts 
in England and France may be due to the effort to 
suppress the publication of such events in some 
countries. . 

This comparison discloses this astounding result: 
Of the four attempts upon the lives of the Presidents, 
three have been successful, or 75 per cent.; of the ten 
attempts upon the lives of English rulers, none have 
been successful; of the seventeen attempts upon the 
lives of the rulers of France, only one has been success- 
ful, or about 6 per cent.; of the ten attempts upon the 
rulers of Russia but two have been successful, or 20 
per cent. ; and since 1850, of the five attempts upon the 
rulers of Germany (Prussia), none has been success- 
ful; of the four attempts upon the rulers of Italy, only 
one has been successful; and of the three attempts 
upon the rulers of Austria, but one has been success- 
ful. 

Limiting this comparison to the attempts since 
1860, we find three attempts upon the lives of the 
Presidents, as compared with two attempts upon the 
lives of the rulers of England; five attempts upon the 
lives of the rulers of France; eight attempts upon the 
lives of the rulers of Russia; three attempts upon tke 
lives of the rulers of Germany; four attempts upon the 
lives of the rulers of Spain; three attempts upon the 
lives of the rulers of Italy; and two attempts upon the 
lives of the rulers of Austria. The comparatively 
small number of attempts in England during these 
years may be in part due to the almost absolute se- 
clusion of Queen Victora after the death of Prince Al- 
bert. 

This comparison gives the following result: Since 
1860, all of the attempts upon the lives of the, Presi- 
dents of the United States were successful; the two 
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attempts upon the lives of English rulers were unsuc- 
cessful ; of the five attempts upon the rulers of France, 
only one was successful; of the three attempts upon 
the rulers of Germany, none were successful; of the 
eight attempts upon the rulers of Russia, only one was 
successful; of the three attempts upon the rulers of 
Italy, only one was successful; of the four attempts 
upon the rulers of Spain, none was successful ; and of 
the two attempts upon the rulers of Austria, but one 
was successful. 


Limiting this comparison to the attempts by 
anarchists, in which the country is now deeply con- 
cerned, we find in the past forty years only one such 
attempt upon the life of the President, as compared 
with three attempts upon the rulers of France, six at- 
tempts upon the rulers of Russia, one attempt upon 
the rulers of Germany, two attempts upon the rulers 
of Italy, and one attempt upon the rulers of Austria. 
The result of these attempts was as follows: The 
Single attempt in this country was successful; the 
single attempt in Austria was also successful; the 
single attempt in Germany was unsuccessful; of the 
three attempts in France, but one was successful; of 
the six attempts in Russia, only one was successful ; 
and of the two attempts in Italy, but one was success- 
ful. 

To summarize: Of the four attempts to assas- 
sinate the Presidents of the United States since the 
foundation of the government in 1789, three have been 
successful or 75 per cent.; of the fifty-five attempts 
to assassinate the rulers of Europe in the countries 
above mentioned since 1789, only five have been suc- 
cessful, or about 9 per cent. Since 1860, of the three 
attempts to assassinate the Presidents of the United 
States, three have been successful, or 100 per cent; of 
the thirty-seven attempts to assassinate the rulers of 
Europe in the countries above mentioned, only four 
have been successful, or 15 per cent. The single at- 
tempt by anarchists to assassinate the President of the 
United States has been successful; and of the thirteen 
attempts to assassinate the rulers of European 
countries above mentioned, only four have been suc- 
cessful, or 30 per cent. 

In this comparison between the attempts in this 
country and in European countries, it should be re- 
membered that the personal protection afforded 
European rulers undoubtedly prevented many attacks 
which otherwise would have occurred. The circum- 
stance that a ruler is openly guarded has a marked de- 
terrent effect upon assaults of this nature. It is safe, 
perhaps, to say the life of no one of the European 
tulers above mentioned, excepting possibly that of 
England, under the existing political and social con- 
ditions in his country, would be safe for a single year 
if he exposed himself in the same degree as the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 


This wide difference between the success and fail- 
ure of the attempts upon the lives of the rulers in this 
country and in Europe, can be accounted for only upon 
the theory of the absence of safeguards surrounding 
the president, and his consequent exposure to attack. 
Had the would-be assassins of England’s rulers since 
Washington took his seat, accomplished their object 
with the same ease as in this country, in all human 
probability the number of victims would have been 
more than double the number of our martyred Presi- 
dents; and in France the number would have been 
four times as great. Had the number of assassina- 
tions in England, in proportion to the attempts, been 
the same as in this country, the number of victims 
would have been seven; while in France the number 





——— 
would have been twelve. This demonstrates that 
difference between our country and other COUNtrgg 
lies in the fatality of the attempts, and not in t 
number. Not only does the United States jay 
compare with England and Frauace in respect of they 
attempts at assassination, but in point of fact then 
have been more than double the number of att 

in England and more than four times the number ¢ 
attempts in France, since the organization of the fed. 
eral government. It follows that this country wou 
have been comparatively free from these tragedies, jf 
reasonable precautions had been taken to protect th 
person of the President, and that it is not so vital tp 
guard against attempts at assassination as to preven 
such attempts from proving fatal, by the exercise gf 
reasonable care on the part of the President himself 
and by affording him proper means of protection, 


Following this line of inquiry into some of the de 
tails of the four attempts upon the lives of our chief 
magistrates, it will be found that three were successful 
owing to the absence of reasonable safeguards, anj 
that the fourth would have been equally fatal had no 
the weapons missed fire from some almost miraculous 
cause, ‘ 


The would-be assassin of President Jackson wa 
permitted to approach within a few feet of his person, 
and deliberately attempt to discharge two pistols; the 
assassin of President Lincoln entered the theatre box 
where the President was sitting, quietly barred th 
door behind him, and held his weapon within a few 
few inches of the head of his victim; the assassin of 
President Garfield approached from behind to within 
a few feet of his person, fired one shot, and then, un- 
molested, took deliberate aim and discharged the fatal 
bullet; and the assassin of President McKinley held 
his pistol at the President’s breast. 


Had the portico of the capitol been properly 
watched as the President passed along, the would-be 
slayer of Jackson, who for some time had been walk- 
ing about unnoticed, would have been apprehended; 
had the entrance box in Ford’s theatre been protected 
against intruders, Lincoln would not have been shot; 
had there been some person on watch to observe the 
approach of Guiteau as the President and Mr. Blaine 
walked unattended through the waiting room of the 
railway station on that fatal July morning, Garfield 
would not have been stricken down; and had not the 
custom prevailed of the President, on all public oc- 
casions, freely shaking hands with large crowds of 
people,or had such handshaking been conducted under 
proper regulations and precautions, McKinley would 
have been alive to-day. 


These considerations strongly confirm the view 
that the number and frequency of our national 
tragedies is not owing to the prevalence of a spirit of 
assassination, but springs from our over-confidence 
and want cf caution, and that the most effective 
remedy lies in keeping, as far as possible, suspicious 
persons at a safe distance from the President. 

If the real cause of these oft repeated catastrophies 
be traced to this source, the situation must be recog: 
nized and met by the exercise of the same intelligence, 
common sense, and sound judgment which has ever 
characterized the American people in dealing with 
grave public matters. 


The sentimental notion that, because we are 4 
democracy, and the people have been accustomed, 
freely and on all occasions, to meet their chief magis 
trate, and that to impair this time-honored custom 
would be unrepublican, and savor of royalty, must not 
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stand in the way where the life of the President is at 
stake. 

If the universal experience of other civilized peo- 
Jes, confirmed by our recent history, teaches that the 
safety of the head of the State is dependent upon sur- 
rounding his person with proper safeguards, it is folly 
for this country to ignore this fact on the imaginary 

und that we are a chosen people, and an exception 
to all ordinary laws. 

The conditions which might have rendered it 
reasonably safe for the President to mingle openly 
with the people in the early days of the Republic are 
changed, and we must adapt ourselves to the new en- 
vironment. There is a great difference between a 

sely settled country consisting largely of agricul- 
tural communities, with slow and difficult means of 
communication, and a country inhabited by many 
millions of people of different nationalities, with the 
railway, the telegraph and the telephone, and the con- 
ficting social forces of the latter part of the nineteenth 
century. In a few days, his coming having been 
freely advertised, the President may now travel from 
ocean to ocean, and come in contact with a third of the 
population of the country; and the same facilities for 
the annihilation of space and time are afforded the 
would-be assassin. “New occasions teach new duties; 
time makes ancient good uncouth.” 

The bill recently reported to the United States 
Senate from the judiciary committee by Senator Hoar 
is certainly a movement in the right direction. By 
Section 7 of the bill, “The Secretary of War is au- 
thorized and directed to select and detail from the 
regular army a sufficient number of officers and men 
to guard and protect the person of the President of 
the United States without any unnecessary display.” 
If this provision should be supplemented by the appro- 
priation of a sum of money to be at the disposal of 
the President for the purpose of securing additional 
police protection, it would be a further aid. 

It is said that the president of the French Republic 
does not attend public meetings, speak from the plat- 
forms of railway cars, move around in an approachable 
and conspicuous way at fairs and expositions, or hold 
open levees for the shaking of hands. 

As supplementary to the above legislation, if the 

President should exercise, so far as practicable, the 
same precautions, the risk would be still further re- 
duced. The visible guard surrounding the President 
of itself would have a tendency to prevent these at- 
tacks. It is a somewhat significant fact in this con- 
nection that no assault has ever been attempted upon 
the President of the White House, where reasonable 
precautions are taken. 
_ The situation does not demand that our chief mag- 
strate shall travel from place to place with the mili- 
tary pomp of some European rulers, or with the 
gorgeous pageantry of Queen Elizabeth; but it does 
demand that he shall be accompanied by reasonable 
safeguards, appropriate to the simplicity and dignity 
of republican institutions. 

Since the death of President McKifhley the 
thoughts of the people and of Congress have been 
mostly occupied in the consideration of measures for 

prevention of these attempts, rather than in the 
means for guarding against their fatality. The diffi- 
culty of preventing attempts through legislation, ex- 
test in the particular already mentioned, is that the 
subject. in a large measure, lies beyond the control of 

When we consider the class of persons who 
Commonly make these assaults, it will be found that 





the laws have little deterrent effect upon them. Let 
us take, for illustration, this country and England. 

Of the ten attacks upon the lives of English 
rulers, since 1789, four were by persons pronounced 
insane, three by persons unknown who fired 
from a distance; and two of the remaining three, 
from the nature of the assaults, were seemingly 
by persons acting under the impulse of some imagin- 
ary wrong. In the case of the six assaults on Queen 
Victoria, three were manifestly by insane persons, and 
it is questionable if more than one out of the six was a 
person of sound mind. 

In this country we find that the would-be assassin 
of President Jackson was pronounced hopelessly in- 
sane by a jury after five minutes’ deliberation; that 
the assassin of President Garfield is universally ad- 
mitted to have had an unbalanced mind; and that the 
medical world is now divided on the subject of the san- 


‘ity of theslayer of President McKinley. Theconclusion 


reached by Dr. Channing after careful investigation of 
this person’s life, habits and antecedents raises a 
strong doubt, at least, respecting his mental condi- 
tion. Dr. Channing’s diagnosis indicates mental im- 
pairment which assumed the form of delusions; the 
exciting causes of the act being the reading of anarch- 
istic literature and attending anarchistic meetings. 
The assassin of President Lincoln alone forms an ex- 
ception to the general type of persons who committed 
these assaults. In that instance the attack was the 
result of a political conspiracy. 

We find, then, that in England these assaults have 
been largely mad attempts; and that in this country 
there have been two mad attempts, one in the nature 
of a mad attempt inspired by anarchistic teachings, 
and one the outgrowth of political strife. It is plain 
that no laws would have checked the insane Lawrence. 
who imagined he had been wrongfully deprived of the 
crown of England; or the conspirator Booth; or the 
unhinged Guiteau, who, brooding over his failure to 
obtain office, because possessed of a mad desire to be- 
come the cynosure of all eyes; or the morbid Czolgosz 
incited by anarchistic teachings, unless possibly our 
laws had prevented anarchism from crossing the 
Atlantic. 

Fundamentally, this form of assassination is the re- 
sult of environment. The disease is too deep-seated 
for legislative cure. We are confrorited with two 
associated causes which cannot be eradicated ; the so- 
cial and industrial conditions of modern society, and 
the unbalanced mind—the extremes of wealth, power, 
ease and lavish luxury on the one lrand, and poverty, 
ignorance, misery and the struggle for existence on 
the other, in a society which also contains the diseased 
brain, the dethroned reason, homicidal mania; the 
victim of delusion of imaginary wrongs to himself, his 
class, or his nationality; the would-be suicide who 
thinks if he kills a ruler monuments will be erected to 
his memory; the degenerate, the fanatic, and the crim- 
inal. So long as these social conditions exist we shall 
not be free from attempts to assassinate our chief 
magistrate. 

But we may still ask will not some general reme- 
dial legislation by Congress help the situation? With 
respect to mad attempts, which are the most common, 
or attempts resulting from political conspiracy, it is 
doubtful if additional legislation, other than that 
which concerns the personal protection of the Presi- 
dent, would prove in any considerable degree effective. 

We have had but one attempt in the nature of a 
political conspiracy, which arose under exceptional 
circumstances; and it may be said that we are reason- 
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ably safe, for the present, from any attempt of this 
character. There never was a time in the history of 
this or any other country when the affections of the 
people for their government and their chief magistrate 
were so strong and all-pervading. Grave and perilous 
political questions like slavery and the right of seces- 
sion no longer rouse the violent passions of the people 
and divide the country into hostile camps. 

We must not, however, place too much confidence 
in the continuation of the existing state of affairs. 
The danger of a disputed succession to the presidency, 
such as existed in 1876, cannot be ignored. This is a 
danger inherent in our tlectoral system, and it is the 
weak spot in our federal form of government. 

Nor must we overlook the possible consequences 
of a conflict between labor and capital under present 
industrial methods. It is an economic law that 
periods of general financial depression occur about 
every twenty-five years; and if the situation during 
one of these crises should be aggravated by a shortage 
of crops, it might produce conditions which lead to 
political conspiracies. But no such situation seems 
near at hand; and we may rest reasonably secure 
against attacks upon the life of the President spring- 
ing from any such cause. 

The assassinations which have startled the world 
during the past ten years have been by anarchists, and 
the most universally beloved President in our history 
has fallen a victim. This great sorrow still over- 
shadows the country, and the people are waiting, 
hoping, praying, that Congress will in some way shield 
the nation from such tragedies in the future. It is a 
most difficult crisis to meet. 
out that the field of effective legislation on this sub- 
ject is limited; at the same time such laws as we be- 
lieve will prove beneficial should be speedily enacted. 

The present danger is not so much from anarchistic 
conspiracies hatched by any of the known groups of 
anarchists as from some morbid individual who feels 
that he must become the executioner of anarchy—the 
most dangerous criminal known to history. 

It is fifteen years since August Spies and others 
were executed. Had any of the groups of Chicago 
anarchists, in revenge for their death, planned to as- 
sassinate the President, many opportunities would not 
have been wanting. President Carnot, Empress 
Elizabeth and King Humbert have all been assas- 
sinated by some member of a group of Italian an- 
archists. A branch of this group is located in Pater- 
son, N. J., and Bresci went from there on his mission 
to kill the king of Italy. Had this group included 
among its intended victims the President of the United 
States, the accomplishment of that purpose would 
have been an easy task. 

It is undoubtedly true that free institutions afford 
some measure of protection against these attacks, and 
that they have been mainly directed against the rulers 
of European countries, owing to the different political 
and social conditions. But still, our recent experience 
has taught that the freest government is not exempt 
from this danger, and that we must guard against it 
in every possible way. It is also true that the wisdom 
of extreme repressive measures is doubtful. The ex- 
perience of Spain and other countries has shown that 
drastic legislation has always been followed by re- 
newed attempts of a more deadly and violent kind. 

The type of anarchists who seek to enforce their 
doctrine by assassination discloses difficulties in the 
way of meeting the situation by laws. These individ- 
uals may be classed in the same category with those 
who make what are’ known as “mad attempts” upon 


| known to have had accomplices. 


We have already pointed. 
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the head of the state. According to Regis, they ay 
the typical regicides or magnicides who have cxistej 
from remote antiquity. They are fanatics with minds 
tainted by insanity, eccentricity, epilepsy and suicidal 
impulse. We are not here referring to the revolution. 
ary anarchists as a body, but to the particular t 
who execute these deeds of violence and death. Pe 
fessor Lombroso, of the University of Turin, as th 
result of his researches, finds that a large number of 
this particular type of anarchists are madmen ané 
criminals. Some who had attempted assassination 
were epileptics; others were victims of alcoholism; 
others were indirect suicides, rejoicing at the oppor. 
tunity of being put to death for the murder of a ruler; 
others were partially demented, imagined themselves 
persecuted, and were carried away by a violent im. 
pulse for assassination. In no case have they been 
They “are almost 
always alone in concealing, preparing and accomplish. 
ing their deeds, being unwilling to have any one share 
with them the merits and honors.” 


It is hard to reach this type of anarchist by legis. 
lation. He is not easily discovered in the country, nor 
easily kept out. It is said that the leader of an Italian 
group of revolutionary anarchists travels from country 
to country at will. 


The exciting causes which lead to assassination by 
this type of anarchist, are anarchistic books, pamph- 
lets, papers, and attendance upon gatherings of revo- 
lutionary anarchists. Although we have now reached 
a field where legislation may help, a moment's con- 
sideration will show the difficulties that are encount- 
ered. 


Anarchy, or anarchism, is a broad term. There is 
philosophical anarchism and revolutionary anarchism; 
and there are philosophic anarchists, revolutionary 
anarchists, and the anarchists of terror. 


Philosophical anarchism, which is beyond legisla- 
tive control, is a theory of social life based upon an 
ethical view of human relations. It is the philoso 
pher’s dream of a perfect state of society composed of 
perfect human beings. It signifies that if everybody did 
what was right there would be no need of government. 
It is “individualism run mad.” Its falsity is based 
upon the assumed premise of the perfection of human- 
ity. Many thinkers believe it is the goal which society 
should strive to reach, and which eventually will be at- 
tained. Ina purely ethical sense, some of our greatest 
philosophers may be classed as anarchists. 


Anarchy is the antithesis of government. It denies 
the utility of all government. It calls for a state of 
absolute individual liberty and equality. “All institu 
tions—economic, ethical, religious, or political—that 
in any sense circumscribe or limit the equality, free- 
dom, and liberty of men as individual units are, there- 
fore, an evil to be eradicated. Free democratic gov- 
ernments are no better than despotic monarchies.” It 
ascribes all the evils of society to law and government. 
As some reformers attribute social evils to ignorance, 
or other causes, the anarchist attributes them to gov- 
ernment; and proposes “the abolition of all law, gov- 
ernment, and authority, as a universal panacea.” 


If the writers on anarchism limited their language 
to the legitimate discussion of their theory of society, 
the State could not well complain; but such is not the 
fact. In Proudhon, Bakounine, Kropotkine, and other 
writers, are found thoughts and expressions which in- 
cite to violence, and which provoke the writings and 
pamphlets of the radical revolutionary anarchists. We 
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may cite a few examples of their teachings and 
maxims. 

“Governments are the scourge of Ged.” 

“Property is robbery.” 

“Theft is the recovery by violence from the rich of 
that which the rich have taken by violence from the 

.” 

“Appropriation by force must be the anarchists’ 
prelude to the wholesale insurrection which they will 
sooner or later enact.” 

“Law has no title to the respect of men. Born of 
yiolence and superstition, and established in the in- 
terests of the consumer, priest and rich exploiter, it 
must be utterly destroyed on the day when the people 
desire to break their chains.” . 

“No more laws! No more judges! Liberty, 
equality, and practical human sympathy are the only 
effectual barriers we can oppose to the anti-social in- 
stincts of certain among us,” 

Such ideas taken up by the extreme revolutionary 
anarchists lead to the expression of such sentiments 
as the following : 

“Our only hope is in earnest, organized action. 
Burn, kill, and destroy until we force the autocrats to 
turn. We have lost hope in God, hope in humanity, and 
hope in the world at large. Let every man do his 
duty. This is a time when the workingman will either 
become a slave or a master. Choose between the two, 
and choose at once. Let us give no quarter, and ask 
none; only let us stand by each other, and each man 
at his post. If we must die, let us die like men, and 
not slaves.” 

By a process of evolution, we are conducted step by 
step from the theory of anarchy through anarchistic 
literature to revolutionary anarchy and its literature 
of violence, and thence to the anarchy of terrorism and 
its executioner, the typical regicide. 

Although anarchistic literature is in our public 
libraries, and anarchists are with us, there can be no 
question of the power of the State to forbid the publica- 
tion and circulation of writings calculated to incite to 
violence and murder, and to forbid the assemblage of 
persons for the purpose of instigating and advising 
violence and murder. The constitutional right of free 
speech cannot here be invoked. Free speech is a no 
more sacred right than self-protection. Free speech 
does not mean the right to take, or to incite the taking 
of the life, property, or reputation of another. 

All personal rights are reciprocal and mutually 
binding, and are enjoyed upon the condition of re- 
specting the enjoyment of the same rights by others; 
and the purpose of the law is the enforcement of the 
mutual obligations. Without invoking the broader 
and more elastic rule that free speech may be re- 
strained respecting acts which are inimical to the 
peace, good order, and morals of a community, its re- 
striction here rests upon the fundamental doctrine of 
personal rights and obligations. 

Revolutionary anarchists should be prohibited by 
severe penal laws from uttering, writing, or publishing 
language threatening, advising, or instigating the kill- 
img of the President, or advising or instigating another 
tokill the President, or conspiring with others to kill 
the President. 

The comprehensive and carefully drawn bill of 

tor Hoar, from which we have already cited one 
Provision, covers this whole branch of the subject. it 
punishes with death any person who within the juris- 
diction of the United States, shall willfully kill or 
Cause the death of the President or vice president % 

United States ,or any officer thereof upon who 
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the powers and duties of the President may devolve, or 
who shall willfully cause the death of the sovereign or 
chief magistrate of any foreign country; and the same 
penalty is inflicted upon any person who shall attempt 
to commit either of these offenses. It punishes by a 
term of imprisonment not exceeding ten years any 
person who, within the jurisdiction of the United 
States, shall instigate, advise, or counsel the killing of 
the President or vice-president of the United States, 
of any officer thereof upon whom the powers and 
duties of the President may devolve, or shall conspire 
with any other person to accomplish the same, or who - 
shall instigate, advise, or counsel the killing of the 
sovereign or chief ruler of any foreign country, or 
shall conspire with any other person to accomplish 
the same. It punishes by imprisonment not exceed- 
ing ten years any person who shall, within the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States, by spoken words, or by 
written or printed words, uttered or published, 
threaten to kill or advise or instigate another to kill 
the President or vice-president of the United States, 
or any officer thereof upon whom the powers and 
duties of the President may devolve. It further pro- 
vides that any person who has conspired as aforesaid 
may be indicted and convicted, separately, although 
the other party or parties to the conspiracy are not 
indicted or convicted; and that any person who shall 
willfully and knowingly aid in the escape from punish- 
ment of any person guilty of any of the above offenses 
shall be deemed an accomplice after the fact, and shall 
be punished as if a principal, although the other party 
or parties to the offense shall not be indicted or con- 
victed. 


It will be observed that this bill includes not only 
the President but the vice-president and other persons 
in the line of succession to that high office, as well as 
the heads of foreign statés. These additional pro- 
visions are important and necessary. The comity of 
nations and civilization forbid that this country should 
become the vantage ground for conspiracies to kill 
foreign rulers. We should prevent by law, so far as 
possible, assassins taking up their abode in this 
country mainly for the~ purpose of crossing the 
Atlantic at a convenient and opportune time to assas- 
sinate a foreign ruler. 

Although no person who has attempted to assas- 
sinate the President of the United States has escaped 
justice, our present federal laws are manifestly defec- 
tive and inadequate in that they make no provision for 
the punishment of persons who kill or attempt to kill 
the chief magistrate. Had President McKinley been 
shot in Rhode Island or Maine, or in any other State 
where capital punishment has been abolished, the pun- 
ishment of the assassin would have been limited to 
imprisonment for life. Had the assault on the Presi- 
dent not proved fatal, the maximum penalty for his 
would-be murderer, under the laws of New York, 
would have been but ten years. 

There is no doubt of the power of Congress, under 
the Constitution, to make laws for the protection of 
foreign rulers and ambassadors, because this subject 
comes within the law of nations. But the power of 
Congress to enact laws for the protection of the Presi- 
dent has been questioned. Time will not permit an 
entry into this field of discussion. The question has 
never been passed upon by the Supreme Court. It 
may be claimed, with a good deal of confidence, that 
the limitation of this power to other officers of the gov- 
ernment when engaged in the duties of their office, 
does not apply to the President of the United States or 
other persons in the line of succession. The protec- 
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tion of the President is a distinct question far more 
vital and fundamental than the protection of other 
government officers. 

The Constitution vests the executive power in the 
the President and gives Congress the power to make 
all laws necessary for the carrying into execution the 
powers vested by the Constitution in the government. 
Every government has the inherent power of self-pres- 
ervation. The Supreme Court has often said that the 
government was endowed with all the powers neces- 
sary for its own preservation. To strike down ‘the 
President is to strike down the executive head of the 
government—the person charged at all times with the 
execution of the laws. With the possible exception of 
treason, the assassination of the President is the 
highest known crime against the United States; and 
the power of Congress to pass laws for the punish- 
ment of crimes against the United States has always 
been recognized and exercised. 

In addition to Senator Hoar’s bill some further pro- 
tection may be afforded in more liberal extradition 
treaties, which possibly should cover an international 
police surveillance of the class of revolutionary an- 
archists who instigate and advise assassination. 


The opinion expressed by some that the present 
situation justifies the passage of very stringent laws 
respecting immigration and naturalization, I do not 
entertain. It is doubtful if such laws would accom- 
plish the purpose designed and reach the revolutionary 
anarchists. Anarchy can only be stamped out finally 
through the influence of education. Although most 
of the anarchists in this country are aliens or of alien 
descent, it is a fact worthy of mention that with the 
exception of the hopelessly insane Lawrence, no alien 
or naturalized person has ever raised his hand against 
the President of the United States. 


The whole question of the protection of the life of 
the President is one of the elimination of chances. This 
investigation has led me to conclude that the primary 
thing is to safeguard the President's person, and that 
this should be supplemented by legislation along the 
lines considered. 

Among the reasons for thankfulness for this in- 
vitation to address the New Hampshire Bar Associa- 





tion ,is the opportunity it has afforded for some q 
amination into the causes of the strikingly anomaloy 
situation of the country concerning the assassinations 
of its chief magistrates. I cannot express the gratif. 
cation which I have derived in satisfying my own ming 
that the principal cause is largely owing to carelegy 
ness and neglect, and does not lie deeper in the chap. 
acter of our people or government. 

No! The liberty of this country is not the liberty 
of assassination. Our dream of self-government has 
not proved a delusion. The struggles and sacrifices of 
mankind have not been in vain. e nation still re 
mains the home of freedom, law and justice. 


Each of these terrible tragedies has only added 
strength and unity to the republic. The world ha 
never witnessed such a tribute of love for a ruler o 
devotion to a government, as when the martyred Me. 
Kinley was laid at rest amid the hush of traffic and ip. 
dustry, and the nation, in silent prayer, stood like, 
statue upon whose brow was beating the soft, pure 
light of liberty. 

This country presents to-day as fair a picture of 
government and society as ever met the eye of man;a 
picture full of human comfort, happiness and well-be 
ing. There are gpots on the surface like the spots on 
the surface of the sun, and there always will be % 
long as society is composed of imperfect humanity. 

We have erected a state majestic in its proportions, 
with liberty at its base—the most powerful political 
system ever known, combining the freedom of the in- 
dividual and the community with the strength of a 
mighty empire. We have tried to secure the prosper- 
ity and welfare of the whole people, including all 
races and nationalities who have sought these shores. 
Political equality we have realized, but equality of 
well-being and of human satisfaction we have not at- 
tained. The great and irreversible laws of nature that 
wealth is the product of labor and sacrifice, and that 
men are born with unequal capacity and energy, op- 
pose their insuperable barriers to such an _  accom- 
plishment. But through divine charity we see the 
light which shall dispel this darkness. Indeed, the 
consummation seems near at hand as we behold genius 
through human sympathy, bestowing upon mankind 
the fruits of the talents derived from God. 


Some Phases of the Declaration of Independence 


By John L. Webster. 
(Portions of an address delivered before the Nebraska State Bar Association, January 9, 1902.) 


No lawyer who aspires to eminence in his profes- 
sion can afford to neglect the study of our national 
history. No matter how well he may be schooled in 
the civil law of the Romans, and in the common law 
of England, he can not become an eminent American 
lawyer until he learns thoroughly how much these 
have been changed and modified by the fundamental 
principles of our government. Our national life and 
republican institutions have created for us a law unto 
our own people. Lords Mansfield and Selden, if liv- 
ing in these days, could not successfully practice law 
in America without tempering much of their vast 
storehouse of knowledge with the principles of a 
broader humanity, and softening the rigors of monar- 





chial rights and obligations, by the simpler duties and 
privileges of a free people. American law has grown 
up with American institutions. ”t may be said to be 
a garden of flowers planted and cultivated by Ameri- 
can hands, and nourished by the best American 
thought, and watered by American history. 

In the selection of the subject for this discourse, 
I may not be able to say anything that is not a 
familiar to most all of you, but if by my remarks, 
can excite a laudable ambition to refresh your minds 
anew with the incidents of American history and the 
study of the foundations upon which it is builded, I 
will have accomplished something for the benefit of 
the profession to which we belong. No other profes 
sion is so closely allied with the science of government 
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and no other profession is so dependent for success 
upon the higher ideals of perfection. 

A look into the Colonial Congress, from its open- 
ing in September, 1774, to the memorable day when 
it adopted the charter of American liberty, and a 
casual study of the strong spirits and controlling 
characters that worked out the different steps of its 
advancing progress, from a mere advisory assembly to 
the separate colonies, and a protesting body against 
unjust legislation of Great Britain, to the time when 
assumed the character of a national legislative Con- 

ess, should have a special interest to the lawyer. 
The chief culminating work of its labors, like all the 
lasting and profound bulwarks of our republican in- 
stitutions, was brought forth by men who had been 
trained in the study of law. Such meh as John 
Adams, Roger Sherman, George Wythe, Stephen Hop- 
kins, Richard Stockton, Edward Treat Paine, Samuel 
Chase, Thomas McKean and Thomas Jefferson, are 
but a limited number of the galaxy of names in that 
body, that stood highest in their respective states on 
the roll of honor as eminent jurists. 

In these modern days, when great consolidated 
business enterprises are the absorbing thought of men 
of financial strength, we often hear it said that the 
country needs “business men” in the National Con- 
gress. But it may not be inopportune to remark, that 
acasual glance at our country’s legislative history will 
reveal, that every great and substantial and states- 
man-like movement that has redounded to our na- 
tional honor, has sprung from the brain of men who 
were eminent as lawyers. They have seemed best 
equipped to grasp the essentials of government, to 
forecast the future, to know the workings of the natu- 
tions and draft laws that would withstand the bicker- 
tion and draft laws that would withstand the bicker- 
ing cavils of the hour, and make liberty permanent 
and secure. In contrast with them, the names of the 
“business men” in the halls of Congress are forgotten 
memories. They have left no lasting memorials of the 
places they attempted to fill. 

The science of government is not a matter of busi- 
ness, It is a matter of statesmanship, that requires 
learning in all history; a knowledge of all govern- 
ments a broad and comprehensive understanding of 
the rights of men and the constitutional history of 
our country. If the time shall come when our na- 
tional energies shall be absorbed in devising ways and 
means, to enable the rich to grow richer, to lose sight 
of the great future for the emoluments of the hour, 
then will we see the beginning of our decay, and an- 
other Gibbon may arise to write the Decline and Fall 
of the United States. Those who have not thought 
upon this subject would do well to read the works of 
a Adams on the Civilization and Decay of Na- 

s. 

No document in our country’s history has been 
so many times spoken of in words of highest eulogy, so 

quently mentioned in the editorials of the press, in 
the fields of debate, and in published public writings 
and national history as the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. No other document has been so frequently ap- 
pealed to in the political discussions, from the days of 
the debates between Lincoln and Douglas, and 
gh the contentions over the right of the southern 
States to secede from the Union, to the period of the 
acquisition of the Islands of Porto Rico and Philip- 
pines as the Declaration of Independence. All shades 

Opinion have referred to it as the foundation of 

Political faith, no matter how fierce were their 
ng contentions or how divergent their ulti- 





























































mate aims. It became the halo of enduring fame to 
Thomas Jefferson; yet from the standpoint of the 
lawyer it does not possess the character of a national 
public law and has no authoritative force in the field 
of diplomacy. In such considerations it must take a 
place with three other public documents, the Farewell 
Address of George Washington, the Message of James 
Monroe, and the Emancipation Proclamation of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

Yet the Declaration of Independence lies at the 
foundation of our country’s history. Its declaration 
of human rights, although borrowed from the teach- 
ings of the lovers of liberty, from time as old as the 
Anglo Saxon race, appeals to us with a fervor greater 
than the Magna Charta to the inhabitants of Eng- 
land. Its principles have become interwoven into the 
fabric of our Republican government, and we accept 
it as the richest heritage that our revolutionary fathers 
have left to the human race. 

In the reverence which I have for the work of the 
man who gave the colonies the status of states, and 
created by their union one independent nation, I see 
the rhoving power of a supervising and watchful 
destiny, working in a mysterious way its wonders to 
perform. Not by foresight, nor by the preconceived 
opinion of the members of that Colonial Congress, or 
of their constituents, but by the natural succession of 
inevitable events, it became their office to cement a 
union and constitute a nation. American Independ- 
ence was not an act of sudden passion, but it sprang 
from hardships and deprivations, from oppressions and 
burdens, from miseries and misfortunes, from blood- 
shed and battles, from aspirations and hopes. In the 
language of Bancroft “The Americans were persuaded 
that they were set apart for the increase and diffu- 
sion of civil and religious liberty; chosen to pass 
through blessings and through trials; through strug- 
gles and through joy; to the glorious fulfillment of 
their great duty of establishing freedom in( the new 
world and setting up an example to the old.” The 
first step in that great work was the Declaration of 
Independence. 

This memorable event has furnished a theme for 
the orator and the poet, and has been dwelt upon with 
a natural pride by the American people. The mass of 
the people are gratified with the picture, as it now 
presents itself, in all the splendor of our achievements, 
but the inquisitive mind looks back to the moment of 
its conception, and is desirous of contemplating the 
throes of its birth. May we not indulge the hope that 
some brilliant historian, some favorite son of genius, 
who with the sagacity and fascinating style of Ma- 
cauley, and the indefatigable research and splendid 
diction of Gibbon, will record the scene. The hesita- 
tion and doubt with which it was contemplated and the 
solemnity of the moment when the passage of the 
Rubicon was resolved upon, more adventurous than 
that of Caesar, can only be described by the pen of a 
master. 

The growth of the sentiment in favor of inde- 
pendence, so subtle in its beginning, so sudden in its 
expansion, so universal in its sweep; that within less 
than two years it took the hearts of the American 
people within its sympathetic embrace, is an interest- 
ing illustration of how the souls of men may be moved 
and the waters of the ocean heave and swell under the 
pressure of the storm. 

In 1774 no colony desired independence. The 
Colonial Congress was not created to declare inde- 
pendence. Its delegates were instructed to seek a re- 
establishment of the just rights and liberties of the 
people and a restoration of union and harmony be- 
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tween Great Britain and the colonies. Washington 
when he took the command of the army abhorred the 
idea of independence, and shortly before had said that 
no such thing was desired by any thinking man in all 
North America. And Jefferson said that before that 
time he had never heard a whisper of a disposition to 
separate from Great Britain. 

In the summer of 1775 the Congress publicly de- 
clared that it had no design on independence. It 
continued to petition King George for a redress of 
grievances and for a happy reconciliation with Eng- 
land on terms in harmony with the principles of the 
British Constitution. * * * 

It was not until the summer of 1776, when the 
clash of arms had resounded for a year, when the 
union of the colonies had been cemented by blood 
poured out in their common defense, when the hosts 
of the British Army were assembled on their shores, 
when the British navy rode lordly on their coast, dis- 
charging on their unprotected land the Hessian 
troops, that the fond hope of peace and reconciliation 
fled. 

There was in that Congress one, believing that the 
time had come to declare to the world that Great 
Britain had forfeited all obligations of allegiance on 
the part of the colonies, and that they should be free 
and independent states; who was keenly alive to the 
rule of international law which forbids foreign states 
from forming alliance with rebels. He had read the 
histories of ancient republics which inspired him with 
the love of liberty and taught him the fate of tyrants. 
He was elated with hope, not, however, unmingled 
with apprehension, for he had seen them tossed by 
the storms of faction and again awed by the stillness 
of despotism. He had read the ancient authors and 
was strengthened by the beautiful portraits which they 
had painted. He engaged in studies which made him 
a finished and elegant scholar, and which were calcu- 
lated to form the character of a firm patriot and an en- 
lightened statesman. He knew that the love of power 
is so exclusive in its nature, that it perverts the judg- 
ment, and brands as visionary or condemns as false the 
maxim “that the people are the legitimate source of 
power,” and he was prepared to break down that wall 
that separates the aristocratic patricians from the com- 
mon people. He was ready to unite his fellow citizens 
by their hatred of the chain which tyrannical power 
had cast around them. 

“He knew, that in the convulsions of states, cour- 
age and vigorous enterprise give safety; in such pe- 
roids of inactivity is certain destruction, while bold 
temerity is often crowned with success.” 

Such was Richard Henry Lee, of Virginia, who on 
the 7th of June, 1776, moved the Declaration: “That 
these United Colonies are, and of right ought to be, 
free and independent states; that they are absolved 
from all allegiance to the British crown; and that all 
political connection between them, and the state of 
Gerat Britain, is, and ought to be, totally dissolved.” 
The resolution was laid over until the morning of the 
eighth, when all the members were enjoined to attend 
promptly to take it into consideration. . Then fol- 
lowed the most copious and animated debate ever held 
in Congress on the question of Independence. 


John Adams supported it as an object of “the 
most stupendous magnitude, in which the lives and 
liberties of millions yet unborn were intimately inter- 
ested.” as the consummation of a “revolution, the most 
complete, unexpected, and remarkable of any in the 
history of nations.” 





George Wythe, of whom Jefferson said, “he might 








truly be called the Cato of his country without any 










































































































the averice of the Roman,” gave his unabated en. U 
gies in support of the resolution for independence, hg with 
he was not able to silence its vigorous Opposition nil mite 
win the support of its adversaries. gethe 
Lee supported his resolution by a most |luminogilmm spect 
and eloquent speech in which he said in conclusion fill and | 
“Why, then, sir, why do we longer delay? Why sty there 
deliberate? Let this happy day give birth to gi tract 
American Republic. Let her arise, not to cevastg ii the \ 
and to conquer, but to re-establish the reign of peal a dia 
and oflaw. The eyes of Europe are fixed upon us; soja tune 
demands of us a living example of freedom, that maf born 
exhibit a contrast in the felicity of the citizen, to th I 
ever-increasing tyranny which desolates her pollutgimm ceiv' 
shores. She invites us to prepare an asylum where tim cour 
unhappy may find solace, and the persecuted repo Mim ary. 
She entreats us to cultivate a propitious soil where thai thei! 
generous plant which first sprung and grew in resu 
land, but is now withered by the poisonous blasts gm The 
Scottish tyranny, may revive and flourish, shelter shat 
under its salubrious and interminable shade, all the uj and 
fortunate of the human race. If we are not this by | 
wanting in our duty, the names of the American leg i sou 
lators of 1776 will be placed by posterity, at the side (i res 
Theseus, Lycurgus and Romulus, of the three Wi | 
liams of Nassau, and of all those whose memory hg 
been, and ever will be, dear to virtuous men and goo deli 
citizens.” and 
But it became apparent that the delegates were ng : 
ready to give to the resolution their united and hag S*" 
monious approval, and by common consent its fini 177 
consideration was put over until July Ist. But tht 
this postponement might cause as little delay as pw for 
sible, in the event that independence might be agredfm™m ‘° 
to, it was decided to select a committee to draft ; b ry 
formal Declaration of Independence. pe 
Committee to Draft a Declaration. to 
Accordingly on the roth day of June, Congress yim ‘is 
ballot, elected Thomas Jefferson, John Adams, Dr. ut 
Franklin, Roger Sherman, and Robert R. Livingstonugm ¢ 
prepare the document. * * * ; 
The task of this committee was one of no ordinay im ™ 
magnitude; and required the exercise of no comma pe 
judgment and foresight. The act of declaring ink im ™ 
pendence and the causes which justified it they wd * 
foresaw would operate beyond the passing events d ~ 
the time. They knew that the document they were t 
prepare must be in harmony with the existing tone d ‘ 
feeling, yet it must be the beginning of the policy th | 
united colonies must pursue in directing the move t 
ments of a new and extensive national existence. 7 
They knew the course upon which they were about i 
to embark was surrounded with difficulties and danges 
and uncertainties. They knew that clouds and dark { 
ness hung over the future. They knew how mut t 
they were without experience, and the colonies with ] 
out resources and national friends. No matter hov ‘ 


ideal and beautiful seemed the thought of a new asl 
independent nation which prompted the action, the 
knew they must critically examine the daring adver 
ture and weigh the causes that had set the movemetl 
in motion and the principles upon which it was to 
declared. They were called to act in a period of great 
excitement, and when the passions were dee] 
aroused. They knew that there was a_ fluctuating 
public opinion “and the headstrong impetuosity: whid 
made the people whose act is purported to be, blind 
everything but their own wrongs, and the d 
emotions of exasperation and revenge.” 
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Under these conditions and solemnly impressed 
with the serious responsibilities of their office, the com- 
mittee began its labor. For two days they sat to- 
gether in consultation, each suggesting their own re- 
spective notions of what the document should contain, 
and minutes made of them. It is to be regretted that 
there has not come down to us a full report of that pro- 
tracted private conference. It would have exhibited 
the workings of those master minds, while engaged in 
adialogue of state that was to affect the lives and for- 
tunes of the living and the welfare of millions then un- 

n. 
ws the election of the committee Jefferson had re- 
ceived the highest number of votes, and by the 
courtesy of parliamentary usage, would be the tempor- 

chairman. When the time arrived to select one of 
their number to reduce to writing and put in form the 
result of their deliberations Jefferson was agreed upon. 
The reasons which prompted this have been fore- 
shadowed in what I said before of his peculiar fitness 
and aptitude for the duty. It was a task not solicited 
by him, nor did he have any ambitious rivals. None 
sought it, and perhaps none would have evaded its 
responsibilities. 

Adoption of the Declaration of Independence. 

During the first four days of July Congress sat in 
deliberation upon the resolution of Richard Henry Lee 
and the Decl..ration of Independence. 

We might say of that assembly what John Adams 

said in a letter to William Tudor, of the Congress of 
I : 
Whe Congress is such an assembly as never be- 
fore came together on a sudden, in any part of the 
world. Here are fortunes, abilities, learning, elo- 
quence, acuteness, equal to any I ever met with in my 
life. Here is a diversity of religions, educations, man- 
ners, interests such as it would seem almost impossible 
to unite in one plan of conduct. Every question is 
discussed with a moderation, an acuteness, and a min- 
uteness equal to that of Queen Elizabeth’s privy coun- 
cil.” 

As the morning of each day opened, John Hancock, 
in his elegant attire, young, vigorous, and courteous 
in manner, sits in the President’s chair. Chivalrous 
and aristocratic by nature, but not haughty or dom- 
ineering in spirit, he rules over the assembly with be- 
coming dignity and equal justice. 

Looking over the assembly the eye soon detects the 
venerable Franklin, reared in poverty and adversity, 
his serene countenance now displays the satisfaction of 
well earned honors at home and distinction abroad. 
His face bears a kindly expression, but is visibly 
marked with the character lines of deep thought and 
inflexible resolution. 

Turn from him of seventv vears to the young lawyer 
from New Jersey, Francis Hopkinson, then but twenty- 
nine years of age, four years the junior of Jefferson. 
His small features are animated by the unceasing 
activity and versatility of the powers of his mind. 

Not far distant sits another young lawyer from 
Boston, Robert Treat Paine, who had won distinction 
in the prosecution of the English Captain Preston and 
his men for the “Boston Massacre” and who is to be- 
come, in later days, a member cf the Supreme Court 
of Massachusetts, and to live to the ripe old age of 
eighty-four. 


South Carolina-in 1775 recalled John Rutledge and 
Christopher Gadsden to take part in the defense of that 
colony and selected Thomas Heyward, a young lawyer 
of thirty years of age, to fill one of these vacancies. He 
tead the Roman historians and poets in their native 

tongue. He now sits among the sages of this Con- 





— 


gress, being enlightened and elevated by the mellow 
wisdom of Franklin and the indignant eloquence of 
Adams. 

There was George Read, who had resigned an ap- 
pointment from the Crown as Attorney General of 
Delaware to become a delegate in Yongress. He was 
slow of speech, but his profound lega’ knowledge was 
evidenced by his great success, and his careful studi- 
ous habits by the marginal notes written on almost 
every page of the books of his law library. In time 
he is to become a member of the convention which 
framed the Federal Constitution and yet later, a mem- 
ber of the United States Senate, and in 1793 Chief Jus- 
tice of the State of Delaware. Dignified in his 
demeanor, he would not tolerate the slightest viola- 
tion of good manners. 

Again looking around, may be seen a man ir middle 
life, with round face and aquiline nose and black eyes 
and black hair, when standing, his body is seen to be 
erect and well proportioned. He was yet to serve his 
State in many capacities, and lived to the age of eighty- 
one. It is William Williams, of Connecticut. Close 
by sits Samuel Huntington, a man of great simplicity 
and plainness of manners, averse to all pageantry and 


.parade, who in time is to become President of Con- 


gress, a chief justice and Governor of Connecticut. 

We must stop and look at one whose face betokens 
great learning and from whose dignified appearance 
we expect great things. It is Dr. Witherspoon, the 
philosopher, the educator, and the divine, now turned 
civilian in the cause of his adopted country. The 
Latin and French languages were almost as familiar 
to him as the English, and he could read the Greek and 
Hebrew. The visitor at Princeton College will stop 
to stand at the foot of his grave and contemplate the 
character and career of this remarkable man. 

Here was another also born in Scotland, the col- 
league of John Dickinson and Robert Norris and Ben- 
jamin Franklin, who is to leave a lasting impress upon 
the history of his country, and selected by George 
Washington to sit on the bench of the Supreme Court 
of the United States with John Jay, Thomas Johnson, 
William Cushing, and John Blair. It is James Wilson, 
of Pennsylvania. 

There, too, was Stephen Hopkins, once Chief Jus- 
tice of Rhode Island, the oldest man of all. His form 
is bent; his thin locks fringing a forehead bowed with 
age and honorable service, and his hands shake trem- 
ulously as he folds them in his lap. 

There sat Richard Stockton who in his youth had 
made a study of the great orators of antiquity, and by 
the excellency of his education could read _ their 
speeches in their original tongue. He had listened to 
the great orators of England, and his native genius 
turned all these advantages to his own superior and 
powerful eloquence. In his forensic career he became 
a celebrity. In an eulogy pronounced after his death 
it was said of him that his eloquence only wanted a 
theatre like Athens to have rivalled the Greek and 
Roman fame. 

We must not overlook Samuel Adams, “who eats 
little, drinks little, and thinks much”—that strong man 
who has led his countrymen up to this day’s possibili- 
ties. He is one of the master spirits of the times, cool, 
watchful, and steadfast, now that the hour of triumph 
has arrived, as when in dark days he had taken up the 
burden which James Otis could no longer bear. Jef- 
ferson said of him, “he was truly a great man, wise in 
council, fertile in resources, immovable in his purposes. 
* * * So clear in his views, abundant in good 
sense, and master always of his subject, that he com- 
manded the most profound attention whenever he rose 
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in an assembly by which the froth of declamation was 
heard with the most sovereign contempt.” 

There was Samuel Chase, one of the most extra- 
ordinary men of his age, who became a justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, the close friend 
of Luther Martin and Robert G. Harper and William 
Pinkney ; and Thomas McKean, the most unique char- 
acter of the day, the Andrew Jackson of the period; 
and John Dickinson described as that “shadow, slender 
as a reed, and pale as ashes ;” and Caesar Rodney, who 
came in on the morning of the last day in boots and 
spurs after a hasty ride from Delaware, “the oldest 
looking man in the world, tall, thin, pale, his face no 
bigger than a large apple, yet, beaming with sense, and 
wit and humor;” and John Adams, bold, fertile and 
fiercely eloquent ; and Roger Sherman, who lived to be 
famous in more than one generation. There was 
Benjamin Harrison, who daily presides over the com- 
mittee of the whole House, the father of a line of 
presidents. 


The new delegates from New Jersey, Mr. Richard 
Stockton, Mr. Francis Hopkinson, and Dr. Wither- 
spoon, had come in and expressed a great desire to hear 
the arguments repeated. The instructions which New 
Jersey had given to these delegates were not per- 
emptory in respect to their action in favor of a declara- 
tion of independence. Power had been given to them 
to join with the delegates of the other colonies in that 
act if they should judge it necessary or expedient to 
the support of the just rights and liberties of America. 

Let John Adams describe what followed: “All 
was silence; no one would speak; all eyes were turned 
toward me. Mr. Edward Rutledge came to me and 
said, laughing, ‘Nobody will speak but you upon this 
subject. You have all the topics so ready, that you 
must satisfy the gentlemen from New Jersey.’ I an- 
swered him, laughing, that it had so much the air of 
exhibiting like an actor or gladiator, for the entertain- 
ment of the audience, that I was ashamed to repeat 
what I had said twenty times before, and I thought 
nothing new could be advanced by me. The New 
Jersey gentlemen, however, still insisting on hearing 
at least a recapitulation of the arguments, and no other 
gentleman being willing to speak, I summed up the 
reasons, objections, and answers, in so concise a man- 
ner as I could.” 


Dr. Witherspoon had been the president of Prince- 
ton College and brought with him from Scotland his 
fame as a literary character. He had cast aside his 
foreign prejudices, and embraced with facility the ideas 
and habits of a new country and a new state of society. 
He had become an American the moment he landed on 
its shores. The professors of law were lost in aston- 
ishment when he appeared in Congress as profound a 
civilian as he had before been known as a philosopher 
and a divine. When Adams had concluded, he arose 
and he said he was fully satisfied and that the country 
was ripe for the great decision, and delay was fraught 
with peril. 

‘There sat many more men, strong of purpose, keen 
of intellect, watchful and hopeful of their country’s 
welfare and the cause of the human race, waiting with 
impatience the culminating act of the drama that was 
to declare to the world why the colonies should be free 
and independent states. John Jay was absent in New 
York. James Wythe was attending a convention in 
Virginia. Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, was not 
elected until July 4, and was detained in Maryland 
where he had gone to have her convention release her 
delegates from bondage. 


But there were present a galaxy of eminent men, 
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many of whom were in after days to be selected to gy 
all the varied high stations of life, such as judges . 
voys, senators, vice-presidents and presidents of 
United States, to whom Thomas Jefferson must list, 
as they scanned and scrutinized and change: and 
tered the document, that was to become the fig 
heritage of the American people. 

Many of the alterations, some thirty in numbe 
rendered its language more terse, more dispassiongy 
and more exact, but some were of great significang 
as we shall hereafter have occasion to speak, and aboy 
one-fourth of the original draft was stricken oy 
* * * 

At last the Declaration of Independence wy 
adopted. As we look back from this remote period ¢ 
time, we see an evidence not then fully visible of th 
superintendence of a ruling Providence over the event 
and the lives of the men who were instrumental 
bringing it about. It seemed essential that those wh 
were chief actors in the stirring and revolutionary 
times should live long enough to see the new govern 
ment established on a solid and lasting foundation 
Their days were lengthened like the patriarchs of olf 
Two of them lived to be eighty-one years of age, Wil. 
liam Williams and James Wythe. One of them lived 
to the age of eighty-two, Samuel Adams. Two 
them lived to the age of eighty-three, Thomas McKea 
and Thomas Jefferson. One of them lived to the ag 
of eighty-four, Benjamin Franklin. One of them live 
to the age of eighty-seven, William Floyd. One d 
them lived to the age of ninety-one, John Adams, 
Many others lived beyond the age of seventy, among 
whom may be mentioned Roger Sherman, 
Clymer, Stephen Hopkins and Elbridge Gerry. 

Out of what other assembly of about fifty members 
can be found so many men who lived such prolonged 
lives of lasting usefulness to the human race. 


Was a Document for the Times. 


The Declaration of Independence was not ip 
tended as a document to be used by all peoples, in all Hi who 
times, as justification for rebellion, revolution or in- Bi stinc 
dependence. It was an instrument drafted in a form HM (on: 
to suit the exigency of the situation of the colonies, and Hi whe 
to justify them in the eyes of the world in resisting the Hi the 
power of the English arms. It is true, it contains BiB usm 
many general truths, which are applicable to all people, HB ove: 
and to all nations; which applied with equal force to HIM hay 
the rights of Englishmen as well as to the rights of Hi atta 
Americans, and which had been long recognized under Bi self 
the Constitution of Great Britain, and in the writings IM by 
of Grotius and Locke and Montesquieu and others 3M the 
But this general truth does not militate against the MB dep 
statement that it was a document for the times and for 
the people for whom it was written. This special Hi tha 
purpose must not be forgotten when we stop to inquire Bi Un 
into the scope of its meaning. An 

Jefferson himself did not claim for it more than this, 3 u 
for in a letter written to Henry Lee on the 8th of May, im rs 
1825, he said: “When forced, therefore, to resort to Wi 
arms for redress, an appeal to the tribunal of the world 3 « 
was deemed proper for our justification. This wa Hye 
the object of the Declaration of Independence. Notto Bm 
find out new principles, or new arguments, never be tm 
fore thought of, not merely to say things which had 
never been said before; but to place before mankind 
the common sense of the subject, in terms so plain 
firm as to command their assent, and to justify our 
selves in the independent stand we are compelled t 
take. Neithe aiming at originality of principle or sent 
ment, nor yet copied from any particular and previous 
writing, it was intended to be an expression of the 
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nerican mind, and to give to that expression the 
oper tone and spirit called for by the occasion. All 
ts authority rests then on the harmonizing sentiments 
the day, whether expressed in conversation, in 
utters, printed essays, of in the elementary books of 
ublic right, as Aristotle, Cicero, Locke, Sidney, etc.” 

If we look at the instrument itself we find it filled 
ith internal evidence that it was a document for the 
ime. Perhaps the most prominent one is the long list 
of grievances set forth as reasons for separating from 
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abou England and which constituted the “facts submitted to 
outs candid world.” They have long since lost their 
meaning to the general reader, but they were common 
wafmcomplaints at the time in every colony and were 
od ofmmmarshaled by Jefferson with masterly skill. 
f the “He generalized on these political evils and wove 
vent famthem all into a common complaint. He was familiar 
al i fwith American history, and, making the natural rights 
wh fmmof man his guiding political principle, he proceeded to 


illustrate this controlling idea by instances in the his- 
of colonial America. The result as it came from 


v 

tion the Alembic of his mind was the Declaration.” But 
f old Mamall these were incidents of the time, having existence 
Wil Moly under the rule of George the Third, and between 
lived Mmthe years 1768 and 1776. But for them, the Declara- 
0 of Magtion of Independence might not have been written, and 
Kean Mam the separation of the colonies from England would not 


have taken place when it did. 

Thorpe in his Constitutional History of the United 
States says: “As a political manifesto, it was nothing 
more than a rhetorical statement of ideas, which for 
some time had been freely circulated through the land. 
Lee’s resolution of independence was largely a piece 
of rhetoric, yet it stood for an idea. The declaration 
meant more than a mere outburst of revolutionary en- 
thusiasm. In practical politics it announced the birth 
ofanew nation.” 

It was a declaration written for men of the Anglo 
Saxon race, who have been engaged in experimental 
leal self-government for a century and a half, and 
who had brought with them from Europe the high in- 
stinct of personal rights secured under the English 
Constitution. It was a declaration written at a time 
when these rights were no longer respected and when 
the King of Great Britain by “repeated injuries and 
uwurpations” was establishing an absolute tyranny 
over them. When others, after patient endurance, 
have come to suffer as they had suffered, and have 
attained to the same high ideals and capabilities for 
slf-government which they possessed and prompted 
by the same noble purpose, then, but not before, let 
them appeal to it in justification for revolution and in- 
dependence. 

All the world beside, may rest under the assurance, 
that the great and noble people, who have made the 
United States the great and ruling power of the 
American Continent, will never unjustly oppress or 
unduly wrong any other people. While we demand 
ge obedience to established government, we 
nll not forget the duty of the sovereign power to 
titizens and subjects, and will be ever mindful of the 
great truths declared in favor of human rights, and ex- 
tend to all who come under our jurisdiction the bless- 
ings and freedom of our republican government. 


All Men Created Equal. 

The declaration that “all men are created equal, 
and they are endowed by their creator with certain 
able rights; that among these are life, liberty 

and the pursuit of happiness,” has been a constant sub- 
tet of disputation. tt was a sentiment not new when 
mserted in the Declaration of Independence. 
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tury and a half before Grotius, in his introduction to 
Dutch Jurisprudence, had said “through birth all men 
are equal.” Montesquieu in his Spirit of Laws, said: 
“In republican governments, men are all equal; equal 
they are also in despotic governments; in the former 
because they are everything; in the latter because they 
are nothing.” 

When literally construed the clause that “all men 
are created equal,” is in no sense true. I know no 
place where the inequalities of birth are so strongly 
contrasted as in Tucker on the Constitution where he 
says, “Races of men differ widely. Men of the same 
race are unequal. In physique, we have giants and 
dwarfs—athletes and cripples—a Hercules and a 
hunchback ; in mind, we have a Napoleon and a Louis 
—a Newton and an idiot; in morals, a Washington and 
an Arnold—a LaFayette and a Marat. In music, we 
find a genius for harmony, and another who cannot dis- 
tinguish one air from another; and so in poetry, art, 
science, philosophy and statesmanship.” 

If we say they are created equal before the law, it 
is true of the American citizen, but it was not recog- 
nized as true at that time of the colored race held in 
slavery. If we say it referred to equality of rights or 
to civil and political equality, it was true, but it was 
not applied to all men, for most of all the colonies had a 
class of people who were not recognized as having any 
civil o rpolitical rights. 

Conway, in his introduction to the writings of 
Thomas Paine, says that at that time slavery existed 
in all the American colonie sand that in Pennsylvania 
there were not less than 6,000 slaves. In March, 1780, 
four years after the Declaration of Independence, 
Pennsylvania passed an act abolishing slavery, the 
first legislative measure of Negro emancipation in 
christendom. 

If we speak of equality of rights, as Adams under- 
stood it to be under the English Constitution, it was 
true. 

But Congress understood that England did not ex- 
tend the rule beyond her own people, as we may see 
by a paragraph in the draft of the Declaration of In- 
dependence as originally presented by the committee 
to Congress, which reads: ; 

“He has incited treasonable insurrections of our 
fellow-citizens, with the allurements of forfeiture and 
confiscation of our property. He has waged cruel war 
against human nature itself, violating its most sacred 
rights of life and liberty in the persons of a distant 
people who never offended him, captivating and car- 
rying them into slavery in another hemisphere, or to 
incur miserable death in their transportation thither. 
This piratical warfare, the opprobrium of infidel pow- 
ers, is the warfare of the Christian king of Great Brit- 
ain. Determined to keep open a market where men 
should be bought and sold, he has prostituted his neg- 
ative for suppressing every legislative attempt to pro- 
hibit or restrain this execrable commerce. And that 
this assemblage of horrors might want no fact of dis- 
tinguished die, he is now exciting those very people 
to rise in arms among us, and to purchase that liberty 
of which he had deprived them, by murdering the peo- 

le on whom he also obtruded them; thus paying off 
ormer crimes committed against the liberties of one 
people, with crimes which he urges them to commit 
against the lives of another.” , 

It will be observed that Jefferson did not con- 
template the abolition of slavery, for the paragraph 
only denounced the seizure of negroes in Africa, and 
transporting them to America to be sold into bondage, 
and left the domestic institution of slavery to continue 
as before. 
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Taylor’s International Public La 
By HANNIS TAYLOR, LL.D., 


Late Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States to Spain; 
Author of *‘ The Origin and Growth of the English Constitution.’’ 


The most comprehensive and exhaustive treatise upon the subject of International Public Law which has 
peared in this country since Dana’s Wheaton, embracing as it does, in a compact and attractive form, the results 
the expositions of all the notable European publicists, medieval and modern, English and Continental. 


There is an originality of thought, a breadth of compre- 
hension, and a command of precedent that will bring to the 
learned author large praise. Its well-written pages are a 
mine of informati:-a in which every reader will find treasures. 
The work before us is of such a character as to make it indis- 
pensable to the library of publicist, lawyer, or student of poli- 
tics. BALTIMORE SUN. 





His discussion of the many questions which have arisen 
during the last fifteen or twenty years adds greatly to the 
value of the work, and makes it almost necessary to any one 
who wishes to become familiar with the latest phases of in- 
ternational public law. Mr. JUSTICE BROWN, 

‘ of the Supreme Court of the United States. 





Accept my cordial congratulations. It is intellectual work 
like yours that redeems the higher professions from utili- 
tarianism and mammonism. 

J. G. SCHURMAN, President Cornell University. 





I cannot expect to master such a colossal work as yours 
all at once, but I have read enough to form some idea of its 
completeness and usefulness. 

Prof. MONTAGU BURROWS, University of Oxford. 





I have seen no book on the subject which has pleased and 
impressed me as much. RALEIGH C. MINOR, 





Professor of International Law, University of Virginia. 

















































All students of international law will welcome Mr, T 
lor’s notable contribution to the literature of the subject. gam @¢ U' 
diplomatic experience qualified him to write the work, tains 2 
has been much needed. om 

Prof. HENRY ROGERS, of Yale Universiy, gm Sse" 
7 

In this notable book on International Public Law he corpora 
rendered a timely service of the most wide-reaching im; s 
ance. CHICAGO TRIBUNE - 

It is the first work on International Public Law to ings "@" 
porate in its text the results of the Peace Conference at} ’ 
Hague. His whole volume is characterized by a breadth quire 
clearness, as well as by a comprehensiveness and mode f 
that must render it indispensable to students of internati 
law. CHICAGO RECORD-HERALD) iven. 

Like his great predecessor, Henry Wheaton, Mr. Ta for a 
presents a peculiarly happy combination of scholar ani 
of affairs. Professor LAWRENCE B. EVANS fae seer 












We must have your new text book for our law library, 
the benefit of our students, and I look forward to de 
much profit from it myself. It is full of interest and sure to 
useful. THOMAS ERSKINE HOLLAND, 
ne ng International Law and Diplomacy, University 
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But it is quite evident Congress did not mean to 
declare that the slave race were created equal with 
themselves, for it struck out of the Declaration the en- 
tire paragraph above quoted, and 
thereof the single clause, has “incited domestic insur- 
rection among us.” * * * 


Not a Declaration Against Colonial Government. 


During the early period of the debates in Congress 
on the Spanish war and the results of peace it was fre- 
quently said the United States could not acquire outly- 
ing territory either as the result of war, conquest or 





ONE VOLUME, 1000 PAGES. $6.50 NET. Vv 
CALLACHAN & COMPANY, CHICACO, ILL. 4 
—— = = nent 
lating to the Philippines, is enough to justify the the 
sertion that that doctrine is also abandoned. “tha 
It is right and just that it should be abandoned. pow: 
inserted in lieu | never had any foundation in the Declaration of Inieg™m estal 
pendence. The Congress which adopted that instr-gm whic 
ment did not intend, and did not, in fact, declar ! 
against colonial governments as such. Such was 0 » 
its purpose, scope, or meaning. This is plainly evidedi inch; 
from the history of the times, the action of the severd i tab} 
assemblies, the proceedings of the Colonial Congres pize 
from its first sitting in 1774 to the 4th of July, 1776, al soy 
from the context of the Declaration itself. thu: 
Federal Constitution. From the days of the settlementes at JamestowH hay 


treaty, without violating the 
Some venerable senators and some eminent jurists out- 
side of Congress, made speeches and wrote articles for 
standard magazines against the right to accept or hold 
the Phillippine Islands on the constitutional grounds. 
I think I can safely assert that no one does so any 
longer. 


When that debate in the Senate of the United 
States was going on, many, nay, nearly all of the Sen- 
ators who spoke on the subject, declared that the 
United States did not intend to hold the islands as 
colonies or provinces; that the United States by the 
Declaration of Independence had solemnly declared 
its policy against colonial governments, and that what- 
ever land or islands should be acquired under the 
Treaty of Paris, should be held and governed as terri- 
tory, with an ultimate purpose of admitting the same 
into the Union as states, using the Louisiana purchase 
as an apt illustration of the policy to be pursued by our 
government. The legislation of the last Congress and 





the prospective legislation of the present session re- 


and the landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth the peopl 
have been living under colonial governments. The 
had never been heard to complain of colonial gover 
ments as such. Indeed it will appear, that they wer 
so attached to the mother country, and so well satit 
fied to remain as colonists, that it took years of oppret 
sion and a year of actual warfare against them by Eng 
lish troops, before they became willing to sever thet 
colonial relations with Great Britain. 

Prior to the stamp act, they had never seriously 
complained of any act of the British Parliament, # 
the rule of the British King. The Colonial Congress 
when called into existence, aimed at the continuamt 
of the colonial government. Neither the delegates 
nor their constitutents desired independence. 1 
instructions to the delegates from the several col 
legislatures and conventions, looked only to a redl 
of grievances and a restoration of the happy relatiom 
that had existed between the colonies and the mothet 
country prior to 1763. 


Besos a 
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A NEW EDITION 


McCall’s Clerk’s 


Assistant 


SIXTH EDITION, REVISED, LARGELY REWRITTEN, AND BROUGHT DOWN TO DATE BY 


H. B. BRADBURY, of the New York Bar. 





About 1265 pp., price $6.00 net. 





This well-known work bas been greatly enlarged and now contains a complete list of forms o; 


the United States. 


are qualified to take acknowledgements, 


ormation 
to the laws o/ the various States, requirements as to 


th hout 


f general utility 
Such subjects as conveyances and acknowlegements have been exhaustively treated, and the work con- 
tains not only statutory forms of deeds, mortgages and acknowledegments, but also’ all necessary inft 


as to what 
seals, 


necessity of a husband joining in making conveyances, the provisions as to dower, «nd the statutory requirements for the authenti- 


cation of the sigoature, etc., of the officers taking 


e acknowledgement, according to the laws of all the States. 


The forms of corporate mortgages have been made complete, including those adapted to manufacturing as well as to railroad 


corporations. 
Such 


credit, ne, patents, etc., etc., have 
¢ The of corperation forms, including membe, 
works on the 


ects as contracts, pea 
subj as powers of 


, wills, receipts, bankruptcy, landlord and tenant, letters 
and exhaustive attention. 


as well as stock,is as complete as those contained in 


The provisions of the United States Stamp Tax as amended in 1901, are concisely and correctly 


Also the form of marriage contract under the New York Statute taking effect January 1, 


quirements as to fling, etc. 


The book is a complete manual, 


stated. 
1902, with re-. 


In addition to the forms are many pages of explanatory matter and notes of cases relating to the subjects as to which forms are 
A new and complete index supplemented by a list of forms at the beginning of each chapter, renders easy the work of the searcher 


for cular form. 


is no book on the market at the present time that covers so large a field as this. It is indispensable to attorneys, public 
officers and clerks, aud is the best work at present published for general use throughout the country. 





dhe Banks Law Publishing Company, 
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We search the Declaration of Independence in 
vain for any words against colonial governments, as 
such, or against the right of an established govern- 
ment to acquire and govern colonies or provinces. In 
the instrument itself is found the solemn declaration 
“that as free and independent states, they have full 
powers to levy war, conclude peace, contract alliances, 
establish commerce, and to do all other acts and things 
which independent states may of right do.” 


All other acts and things which independent states 
may of right do, was an all-comprehensive expression, 
including the exercise of all powers which belong to es- 
tablished governments, and which have been recog- 
nized by the law of nations as essential elements of 
sovereignty. It must have been the purpose, as it was 
thus the declared purpose, that the new state should 
have all the powers which attach to other independent 
nations in addition to those of declaring war, of con- 
cluding peace, of contracting alliances, of establishing 
commerce. As other independent nations have 
through all times, exercised the power of acquiring 
territory, and governing colonies and provinces, so it 
was one of the powers which that declaration recog- 
nized as belonging to the United States. * * * 


Neither did the framers of the instrument make 
any declaration against monarchies, nor for the over- 
throw of all kings, nor in favor of a universal system 
of Republics. In the language of Bancroft: 


“They did not deelare against monarchy itself; 
ey sought no general overthrow of all kings, no uni- 
versal system of republics; nor did they cherish in 
their hearts a lurking hatred against princes. Loy- 
ailty to the house of Sema had, for sixty years, been 
mother name for the love of civil and religious liberty ; 








the vast majority, till within a few years or months, 
believed the English Constitution the best that had 
ever existed; neither Franklin, nor Washington, nor 
John Adams, nor Jefferson, nor Jay, had ever ex- 
pressed a preference for a republic. The voices that 
spoke for independence, spoke also for alliances with 
kings. - The sovereignty of George the Third was re- 
nounced, not because he was a king, but because he 
was deemed to be a ‘tyrant.’ ” 


The United States, grand and glorious as she is, 
cherishes the Declaration of Independence. She looks 
back with admiration upon the free and independent 
spirits of the men who framed it. She recognizes the 
ideal in the realm of thought, but from her ever 
widening experience, through the darkness and storms 
of conflicting and uncertain conditions which have 
tested the bravery and undaunted spirit of her citi- 
zens, she has seen the necessity of having a strong and 
practical administrative government. She rules over a 
race of eighty millions of people whose progress can 
never be stayed. No one continent can be their fixed 
boundary. No oceans can hem them in. No one 
hemisphere can circumscribe their activities. But 
wherever they go, it will be under the starry banner 
of Columbia, and with the true spirit of the Declaration 
of Independence. 








A bequest by name to an unincorporated educa- 
tional society which has an existing organization gov- 
erned by a constitution and by-laws, and officers to 
conduct its business affairs and carry out its objects, 
is held in Re Winchester (Cal.) 54 L. R. A. 281; to be 
valid. 
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Some Recent Important Bankruptcy Decisions. 


An assignee under a general assign- 
ment which was itself an act of bank- 
ruptcy iss party to the wrongful act, 
and cannot be allowed any sum for 
services in preserving the estate, but 
has actual and necessary expenses in- 
curred in that behalf during the time 
the assigned property was in his pos- 
session will be allowed. In re Tatem, 
Mann & Oo., 7 Am. B. R. 52. 


” Under General Orders 21, subd. 6, 
providing for the re-examination of 
claims which have been filed and al- 
lowed, the trustee in bankruptcy may 
institute a joint proceeding against sev- 
eral creditors. Matter of Lyon, 7 Am. 
B.;.R. 61. 
s ¢+ s&s 


* Where a testator devised lands in IIli- 
nois to his son for life, with remainder 
injfee to his children or their descend- 
ants, if any, a grandson of the testator 
takes a vested remainder which passes 
to his trustees in bankruptcy, although 
the life tenant is in possession of the 
9 ae In re McHarry, 7 Am. B. 


Where by stipulation between the 
trustee in bankruptcy of a contractor 
who had before adjudication duly per- 
fected a mechanic’s lien for plumbing 
work on a building, and a sub-con- 
tractor who had, after the adjudication, 
duly perfected a mechanic’s lien for an 
amount conceded to be due him for 
plumbing materials furnished to the 
contractor which he had put into the 
building, both liens are discharged 
and the amount due the contractor is 
paid to the trustee, the latter will be 
directed to pay the sub-contractor’s 
claim out of the muney received. In 
re Huston, 7 Am. B. R. 92. 


“ If a creditor of an alleged bankrupt 
solictis other creditors to join in a peti- 
tion for involuntary bankruptcy, there 
is no reason why the alleged bankrupt 
may not solicit them not to do so., In 
re wn, 7 Am. B. R. 102. 


™ The attorney of the bankrupt has no 
right to take part in the examination 
of a witness by the trustee under sec- 
tion 21a. In reOobb, 7 Am. B. R. 104. 
—A payment on account which does 
not enable one creditor to obtuin a 
greater percentage of his debt than any 
other creditor of the same class, does 
not constitute a preference under sec- 
tion 60a , though all the other elements 
of a preference are present. Matter of 
Read & Knight, 7 Am. B. R. 111. _- 
a 


~ A creditor who has relinquished a se- 


curity by mistake either of law or fact 
should be reinstated in his security by 





ethe court of bankruptcy if the estate 
will be left by the reinstatement no 
worse off than if the security had been 
originally retained. In re Swift, 7 Am. 
B. R. 117. giact & 


After a discharge has been refused, 
the bankrupt may file a second peti- 
tion, and usa granted there- 
under will be no bar to a suit upon a 
debt scheduled under the first commis- 
sion, apd not proved under the second, 
it should be general, leaving its effect 
to be determined by subsequent proceed- 
ings. In re Olapp, 7 Am. B. R. 128. 

s* ¢+ 8 


Where within four months before the 
filing of a petition in involuntary 
bankruptcy, judgment is entered 
agiinst the alleged bankrupt without 
his knowledge or consent upon an ir- 
revocable warrant of attorney to con- 
fess judgment given by him in 1885, 
the judgment so entered and the levy 
of an execution thereon constitutes a 
preference suffered or permitted by the 
debtor within the meaning of clause 3 
of section 3 of the Bankrupt Act, and 
his failure to vacate and discharge the 
preference so obtained by filing his 
volantary petition in bankruptcy at 
least five days before a sale or final dis- 
position of any property affected by 
such preference, was an act of bank- 
ruptcy. Wilson Bros. v. Nelson, 7 Am. 
B. R. 142. 


No intent on the part of a bankrupt 
either to hinder, delay or defraud his 
creditor or to prefer over other credit- 
ors is required to constitute an act of 
bankruptcy under clause 3 of section 3 
(a) of the Bankrupt Act. Id. 


An attachment in New York 1s neither 
a judgment nor a transfer and is not 
therefore a preference, as defined in 
section 60a. which must be surrendered 
before the creditor who has seized 
under it may file a petition against the 
attachment debtor. Matter of Schen- 
kien, 7 Am. B. R. 162. 


An incorporated company conducting 
the business of a saloon and restaurant 
is not a mercantile or trading corpora- 
tion within the meaning of section 4b 
of the Bankrupt Act, and is not, there- 


fore, sub to be adjudged an involan- 
tary pt. In re Oyster & Fish 
Co., 7 Am. B. R. 178. 

esse 


After certain property claimed by the 
bankrupt as exempt has been set apart 
to him he will not be allowed to amend 
his schedules and increase his claim for 
exemption, out of property or its pro- 
ceeds the title to which has passed his 
trustee, for the avowed purpose of pay- 
ing debts due to persons to whom 





has executed notes in which he hes 
waived his right to claim exemption, 
Moran v. King, 7 Am. B. R. 176. 


While the Supreme Oourt in the Cay. 
son, Pirie, Scott case has adopted , 
literal construction of section 57g of the 
Bankruptcy Act which this court is 
bound to follow, there must neverthe. 
less be a limit to that method of inter. 
pretation, and it being beyond all req. 
= to hol 


cumstances, might operate as a prefer. 
ence in some views of the law, that 
that fact can be held to. bar the proof 
of his claim, when, looking at all the 
transactions together, they demonstrate 
not only that they were without any 
intention to acquire an unjust prefer. 
ence, but also that they have in 
creased the net indebtedness to the 
creditor, and correspondingly increased 
bankrupt’s estate, this court will order 
that the creditor be allowed to prove 
his ciaim witnout surrendering the 
payments received within four months 
upon the broad ground that in the ab- 
sence of positive and direct expressions 
evidently intended to accomplish a par- 
ticular purpose, the ordinary rales of 
construction require the court to avoid 
interpreting this statute so as to effectu- 
ate so unreasonable a purpose. In re 
Dickson, 7 Am. B. R. 186, 


Where the constitution of a stock ex- 
change contains no clause to the effect 
that the expulsion of a member shall 
work a forfeicure of the money value 
of his membership, the trustee in bank- 
ruptcy of an exrelled member is en- 
titled to the net amount realized from 
the sale of the membership after the 
deduction of any debts due the ex- 
change or the members thereof, as pro- 
vided by the constitution of the associa- 
tion. In re Gaylord, 7 Am. B. R. 196. 

ees 


‘The provisions of paragraph 9 in sec 
tion 7a, that nu testimony given by the 
bankrupt ‘‘shall be off in evidence 
against him in any criminal proceed- 
ing,’’ does not grant him his constita- 
tional right of immunity against prose- 
cution and punishment, and he cannot 
be compelled upon his examination at 
the instance of his trustee to give any 
testimony which might expose him to 
@ prosecution for larceny. Matter of 
Henschel, 7 Am. B. R. 207. 

se 8 


A trustee in bankruptcy cannot be 
compelled to give testimony which 
may tend to show that he has misappro- 
priated the funds of the bankrupt’s 
estate. Matter of Smith 7 Am. 3. B. 
2138. 
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CIATIONS. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICERS. 
AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION 
(Organised August 21, 1878.) 
v.M. Little Rock, Ark. 
reer —soh "215 N. Charles St., Balti- 
aoterer— Francis Rawle, 328 Chestaut St., Philadel- 
Pa. 
a LAW LEAGUE OF AMERICA. 
By ee August 15, 1895.) 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN. 
(Organized June 25, 1896.) 
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president—John Field, Philadelphia. 
preiiery— William A: Prend - 


New York. 
Treasurer—T. H. Green, Sioux . Iowa. 
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CALIFORNIA. 


zed May 18, 1901.) 
President—R. E ‘SE ftagiand San Francisco. 
Seoretary—R. L. —— 
Treasorer— W. J. Teen. 


(Organized mber 9, 1897.) 
President— Platt Rogers, 
Seretary and Tressurer_Lacina W. Hoyt, Denver. 
(Organised J 2 1875.) 
une 
President—Charies KE. Perkins, Hartford. 
Secretary —Charies ” —— Hartford. 


ST RRPETESSR ASP IS SERFS eS ss 


WARE. 
(Or, ined Fe Nielda, Wiheiuetec. 1901.) 
Paden enamine in Nelda, W a. 
Seoretary—T. e Delaware 
Treasurer—C M. "Cullen, Georgetown. 
DISTRICT OF 
( 1874. 
Presiden t- Bestanin Fe Loghten, Washington. 
Secretary--Percival M. Brown, W: 
Treasurer—Charles H. Cragin m Weskee. 
ast 2 1883.) 
Prudent 0. Baesle E. Battle, ¢ umbnus. 


Secretary — ay Park, Macon. 
Treasarer—Z. D. Harrison, Atlanta. 


ames Babb Ce. 


Seretary—Milton G. 
Treasurer—Selden B. Klogebary Boise. 


ILLINOIS. 
(Organized January 4, 1877.) 
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KENTUCKY. 
President—W. H. x 
Secretary Bernard Plexusr, Loubsvila. 
LOUISIANA. 
(Organized April 20, 1899.) 
President— Bernard New Orleans. 
Secretary— Wm. 8. Benedict, New Orleans. 
MAINE. 
‘a (Organized March 18, 1891.) 
cesident—J. w. 
ee Sypentan, Pestiant. e 
MARYLAND. 
ng mae 
pontine 6. ee Se 
Treasurer—Frank G. Turner, Baltimore. 
MICHIGAN, 
(Organized June 1, 1890.) 
President—Mark Norris, Grand 
x ~in Pom ay 
pa tite at hy —t 
MINNESOTA. 
(Organized October 2. 1883.) 


Treasurer—¥. V. Brown, Minneapolis. 


Kansas 
Secretary —C. F. Gallenkam Union. 
‘Treasurer—Adiel ¥. Gelleakarsp, © Louis. 


MONTANA. 
(Organized January 8, 1885.) 


Treasurer—F. D. Miracle Helena. 


NEBRASKA. 
(Organized January 27, 1900.) 
President—S. P. Davidson, Tecumseh. 
Secretary—Roscoe Pound, Lincoln. 
Treasurer—C. A. Goss, Omaha. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
(Organized August 10, 1873.) 
President— Frank 8S. Streeter, Concord. 
Secretary and Treasurer—Arthur H. Chase, Concord. 


NEW JERSEY. 
President— David J. Eppecast, Camden. 
Secretary—Albert C Wall, Jersey City. 


Treasurer—Chas. C. Black Jersey City. 
NEW MEXICO. 
(Organized January 19, 1886.) 
President—W. B. _—— Santa Fe. 
ward L. Santa Fe. 
~ rr Fes 


ined May 8 3, I sad 
bu 
Wadham, Ai Albany. 


eaeeinaine tee pe oe Lawyer, 
‘Treasurer—Albert Hessberg, —py be ~~ 
Organized Feb. 10, 1800 
( ‘eb. 10, 1899.) 
President—Charles M. Busbee., Raleigh 
Secretary and Treasurer—J. C. Biggs, Durham. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


President—Seth New: Fi 
Secretary—W. J. Burke, 
10, 1890.) 


‘ omanene 
President—W. 8. = Rela, 
Secretary—Charles D. Woods, Guthrie. 
Treasurer—S. 8. ee _— 


Py 2 Jaly 8, 1880.) 
Boortary —Sinith Ww. Bennett, Columbus. 
Treasarer—L. H. onereons 


President—Jovn @ é. - 
Albany. 


te. 


Organised October 1 1290.) 
President—O £8. W, Postiana. 


Secretary—A. F. 
Treasurer—Chas. — > — 


( May 14, 1888. 
) 
Colwell, En, 
— William A. Morgan, Providence. 
Treasurer— William H. Sweetland, Providence. 


. Woods, 
—H. A. A. Gibbes, Columbia. . 





Treasurer—W. D. Melton, Columbia. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
(Organized December 7, 1897. 
President—Thomas Sterling, Redfield. 
fader SY ——. 


ao" 
(Organized July, 1882.) 
President—J. H. Acklen, Nashville. 
SS ae ee 


(Organized a Jaly 15, 1882.) 
President— James zon Galveston. 
Treasurer— William D. Fort Worth. 


UTAH. 
(Organized January, 1894.) 
President—C. S tae 


ne Hye Sa en 


mrecttene Orel Hovenbee 1878.) 
Seortary J. i Mims Se soe diane 


(Organized July 6, 1888.) 
President—Thomas C. “<lder, Staunton. 
Secretary and Treasurer—E. C. Massie, Richmond. 


WASHINGTON. 
wuitie eee January 19, 1888.) 
Secretary. eo G. Kreider, 
Treasurer—N. S. Porter, 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
(Organized July 8, 1886.) 
Price, Charleston. 


routes -Soe 
Secretary—John W. Clarksburg. 
Treneanse We Mf. Miller, Parkersburg 


WISCONSIN. 
Yoyo January 9, 1878.) 
President—F. C. Milwaukee. 
—Cornelius L 


-prrcanae 
Treasurer—S. C. Hanks. 





OOLORADO. 


The tenth annual banquet of the 
Denver Bar Association was held'recent- 
ly at the Brown Palace Hotel. Eight-six 
attorneys of the city were gathered 
about the tables arranged in the form 
of a hollow square and elaborately 
decorated witn cat flowers, talips a 
carnations. 

Among the impromptu toasts between 
courses was an eloquent tribute to Judge 
Amos Steck. Judge Steck responded. 
Following Judge Steck came remarks 
by the president, James H. Blood. Mr. 
Blood spoke of the majesty of the law, 
and of the work of the Denver Bar As- 
sociation. In conclusion he introduced 
the toastmaster, Judge Peter L. Palmer. 

George P. Steele, associate justice of 
the supreme court, responded to the 
toast ‘The Sixth Division of the Dis- 
trict Court.’’ M. B. Carpenter followed 
with ‘‘The Law of Military Bridge. = 
**Boers, Oil and Otherwise,’’ was the 
toast to which Frederick W. lauen 
responded. Judge N. Waller Dixon of 
Pueblo, spoke on » “thtenentinaiey Uses 
of Extraordinary Writs.’’ ‘'J Jus- 
tice ’’ was disscussed by L. M. - 
son, and ‘‘Oreditrix’’ was the subject 
of a speech by John Charles Thompson. 

The toastmaster referred to Judge 
Dixon as the ‘‘roaring swash of the 
Arkansas river. Judge Dixon gave 
some hard raps to the legal practices 
in the state, put his hearers took his 
remarks in good part and cheered 
vociferously. 

Those present were: Oharies L. 
Chandler, Edward J. Boughton, D. L. 
Webb, Lewis B. Johnson, John R. 
Smith, James Perchard, H. O. a 
Fred. W. Parks, William A. Rice, O. 

F. Olay, L. E. C. Olarke, Frank I. 
Ewing, Joel F. Vaile, O. T. Brown, 





John A. Devacese, Ralph Talbot, Amos 
Steck, Thomas 


vin 
Mall, W. N. Vail, John KE. 
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Vanatta, Colorado 8 Frank H. It is charged by the committee that reports, 831; statutes, American, 
Ban A in, F. F this condition prevails because the re- land and Canadian, 896; tex boat 
Straby, G. CO. F. E. treme bg putable members of the bar and bench encyclopacdias, eto., 710; other matters, 
a aeons Sines ay City, Ea W. do not take the time and trouble to 527 
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. John T. Bottom, John A. 
Rush, John H. Murphy, H. B. John- 
son, W. 4H. Wadley, Mel. Emerson 
Peters, Frank J. Annis, Halsted L. 
Ritter, Peter L. Palmer, Julius B. Bis- 
sell, T. J. O’Donneli, W. H. Bryant, 
S. L. Carpenter, E. E. Armour, H. H. 
Lee, Rufus O. Thayer, E. Harris Smith, 
Horace N. Harkins, H. B. Johnson. A. 
Moore Birney, Wilbbur F. Stone, Hugh 
Butler, Cass E. Herrington, Lindiey M. 
. N. Walter Dixon, James H. 
Blood, M. B. Carpenter, George P. 
tet BA Seong W. — = 
enger, George A. Smith, J 
H. Reddin, William J. Thomas, M. J. 
Moore, George T. Dunklee, Joshua 
Grazier, Marsh N. Jones, John I. Mul- 
lins, H. A. Lindsley, John T. Barnett, 
Edw. H. Bert,Ira C. Rothgerber, Henry 
I. Kowalsky, E. 8. Richardson, D. O. 
Beaman, S. A. Burke, L. U. Stephen- 
son, Charles R. Brock, Henry VY. John- 
son, Warwick M. Downing, J. M. 
Lonery. 
DISTRIOT OF COLUMBIA. 

The Bar Association of the District 
of Columbiz has received from the Dis- 
trict Commissioners a request for an 
opinion relative to the bill pending in 
Congress providing for the recording 
of titles to land im accordance with 
the Torrens stysem, which isin vogue 
in Australia. The system makes 
possible the examination and _ re- 
cording of tities under the direction 
and control of the government. The 
Bar Association has referred the mat- 
ter to a special committee. 


ILLINOIs. 


United action for the purging of the 
local bar has been started by the griev- 
ance committee of the Ohicago Bar As- 
sociation, which mailed a letter recently 
to every member asking that unprofes- 
sional practitioners be condemned for 
disbarment by the sworn evidence of 
reliable attorneys. 

The letter is as follows: 


The Chicago Bar Association, 
The Chicago Bar Association will 
investigate complaints of unprofessional 
conduct by members of the Chicago bar 
if all the facts are disclosed under oath 
to any member of the grievance com- 
mittee of the association. 
Willard’ S. M’Ewen, 
John T. Richards, 
Frank B. Pease, 
David 8S. Geer, 
Grievance committee. 
This crusade against those lawyers, 
practivally all of whom are mainly in 
justice court and collection business, 
who disgrace the profession by illegal 
and improper practice, meets with favor 
among the members of the bar and 
bench. The action of the grievance 
,committee has resulted from the shame- 
ful conditions that prevail in spite of the 
reforms made from year to year. 
While a considerable portion of the 3,- 
700 lawyers in Ohicago either violate 
the statutes by inducing litigation, in- 
sult the courts by departing from the 
ethics of the profession or display gross 
ignorance of the law in their daily 
practice, the disbarments are few. 


* Clarence Darrow, Edgar 





report cases for investigation. 


A new Bar Association has been 
launched at the office of Judge Wing, 
where half a hundred of the more active 
lawyers of the city met on March 7 tor 
the purpose of organization. 

A discussion of plans and of the needs 
of. the profession, together with some 
criticism of the efficiency of the exist- 
ing Bar Association, was indulged in. 
Ex-Governor Altgeld said that the pre- 
sent Bar Association had degenerated 
into a mere ‘‘social affair’’ and that it 
was useless for the purposes for which 
it was primarily intended. The meet- 
ing was presided over by ex-Judge 
William H. Barnum. Although the 
meeting was held with closed doors, it 
was given out after it adjourned that 
another meeting would soon be held at 
which a plan for permanent organi- 
zation would be presented. A com- 
mittee was named to prepare the plan. 
The committee was: W. H. Burnum, 
chairman; D. E. Suilivan, sceretary, 
and Edgar L. Masters, W. H. Thomp- 
son, W. Prentiss, Hiram T. Gilbert 
and Todd Lunsford. 


Among those t at the meeting 
were: W. P. _ 3. P. Altgeld, 
Kickham Scanlan, Leon Hornstein, J. 


R. Burres, M. L. eae William 
Prentiss, D. L. Ornice, W. H. Barnum, 

L. Masters, 
James McShane, Frank R. Grover, D. 


E. Sullivan, Joseph O’ Donnell, T. Luns- 
ford. 


MAINE, 

The Kennebec Bar tendered a compii- 
men banquet to Judge A. M. Spear 
of iner, at Hotel North, Augusta, 
on the evening of March i4. Forty- 
five attorneys were inattendance. The 
menu was an elaborate one. Hon. L. 
©. Cornish presided. Hon. Charles F. 
Johnson, of Waterville, spoke for the 
bar of Kennebec, and Associate Justice 
W. P. Whitehouse welcomed Judge 
Spear to the supreme bench in behalf of 
his associates. To the addresses Judge 
Spear ee Remarks were also 
made by Judge Sa , Ju Powers, 
Hon H. M. Heath, Hon. O. Olason, 
Judge W. O. Philbrook and George W. 
Heselton. 


MASSAOHUSETTS. 


The annual meeting of the Bristol 
County Law Library Association was 
held at the court house in Taunton on 
March 8. It being the day for the 
opening of the March term of the su- 
perior vourt, there was a large attend- 
ance of lawyers, those from the 
northern end of the county predominat- 
ing. There was only one contest in 
the election of officers to arouse inter- 
est in that portion of the proveedings, 
the name of F. E. Knowles, of Taunton, 
having been mentioned asa candidate 
for librarian ost F. K. Austin, the 
incumbent. The annual reports were 
closely followed by the members. 

The second annual report of Warren 
A. Swift, treasurer of the association, 
showed ae of $5,203.54; expendi- 
tures of $8, 848. 55. 

The entire library is divided as fol- 
lows: Digests, indexes, annotations, 
pre pte ay page mm vpn 434; 
state soporte, 4,617; reports, 
1,878 ; lish reports, 82; Scotch reports, 
10; Canada supreme court, Quebec, 
Ontario, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick 





Twenty-four notices were -ont oy 
for the return of books kept « vertim, 
Two hundred and sixty-seven volums 
were taken from the library. 
is no exact method of estima'ing 
use made of books in the libriry gn 
court rooms. Two volumes have 

, Taucker’s Manual on \ ills ang 

Oharter. The librarian ‘as bee, 
unable to get any trace of thom ang 
they have been missing for som 
months. The li has been bette 
heated this winter than formerly, aj. 
—— heating apparatus having bee 


The number of books in the library 
February 15, 1%97, a little over fin, 
years ago, was 4,950. The number to 
duy is 8,735 an increase of 8,785. Th 
rate of increase during the past year 
has been more than two books for each 
day in the year. A large increase wu 
made in the number of text books, 
more than 275 having been added 
during the past two years. 


MICHIGAN. 
The third annual banquet of the Cal. 


in the A. O. U. 
evening of March 6. 
for fifty-two. Ten courses were served, 
after which Toastmaster William H. 
it a of Marsnall, announced aan fol. 

wing toasts and responses: ‘‘ Methods 
of Presenting a Oase to a Jury,” 
Frank W. Olapp, of Battle Oresk; 
**Ultra Vires,’’ Jos. Hooper, of Battle 
Oreek; ‘‘The Lawyer as a Politician,” 
Edward R. Loud, of Albion; ‘‘The 
Old-Time Lawyer and the Modem 
Practitioner,’’ Joseph B. Moore, A 
short business session concluded the 
meeting. 





At a meeting held in the circuit court 
room recently. the Grand Rapids Asse- 
ciation organized permanently and elect- 
ed officers. The committee which haa 


ppoin minary 
ing submitted drafte of rules and by- 
laws which were adopted with a few 
minor exceptions, after considerable dis- 
cussion on the subject of voting. It 
was finally voted that voting by mail 
on any question would be allowed that 
the buard of trustees thought necessary 
to submit to the members of the associ- 
ation and that 25 members should con- 
stitute a quorum. About 100 at 
were present at the meeting. and 
following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, T. J. O’Brien ; vice-president, L. 
E. Knappen ; secre » Hugh Wilson; 
treasurer, Henry eald; trustees, 
Arthur ©. Dennison, Weslie W. Hyde 
and John E. More. 

The nominating committee reported 
duplicate nominations. Roger W. Bat- 
terfield failed to be elected as president, 
McGeorge Bundy was the unsu 
candidate for vice-president, Alfred 
Hunt was defeated for the office of 
treasurer, and Kirk Wicks witbdrew 
from the contest for the secretaryship. 
Six a ‘Tigbest a - = 
getting t num rs) 
being declared elected. 


MINNESOTA. 
The Hennepin Oounty Bar Associa 
tion has elected the following officers: 
President, Willard R. ; vice 
t, Emanuel Oohen ; a 

ohn T. Baxter; treusurer, E. 
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—— 
; executive committee, Ral 
Wemss;: Sse Phelps, A.B! Oboute 
god BE. C. Gale; library committee, A. 
M Keith, J. B. Vanderlip and John 

D, Smith. 
MISSOURI. 


Proposed changes in the laws affect- 
ing bribery were discussed by the St. 
louis Bar Aasociation, at its meeting 
at the Mercantile club on March 8. 
The execative committee sume time 
recommended to the commuttee on 
in the Jaws that an examina- 
tion of the subject would be advisable, 
in view of the grand jury investiga- 
ton. Last night the report of the lat- 
tercommittee was submitted, through 
ite chairman, R. F. Walker. 

The report stated that after an ex- 
haastive stady of the question, the 
committee had been unable to see how 
any of the proposed changes in the bri- 
bery law would be beneficial, and recom- 
mended that no changes be made. The 
Missouri law makes the bribe-giver 
and the bribe-taker equally guilty, and 
on this account, it is claimed, great 
diffieulty has been experienced in se- 
curing evidence sufficient to convict 
either party. 

A general discussion followed the 
mbmission of the report. A number 
of those present agreed with the com- 
mittee in its recommendation against 
any change. ‘-thers, however, thought 
that the bribe-taker alone should be 

ted, as he is, in a sense a trus- 

tee when elected to office, and his duty 
is, therefore, higher than that of a pri- 
vate citizen. Another faction, led by 
E. M.. Grossman, held that if either 
were to be prosecuted to the ex- 

on of the other, it should be the 
bribe-giver rather than the bribe-taker. 
Among those who ne oe the dis- 
cussion were E. O. Frederick 


commission, an invitation to address 
the association some time during the 
spting on a subject of interest to law- 
yers. As the committee on admissions 
did not submit a report, the election of 
new members was postponed. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The annual meeting and banquet of 
a Ham x 


evening of March 80. It was attended 
by a large number of leaders of the pro- 
fewion, though many were prevented 
from attending by the floods. In the 
absence of President A. 8. Batchellor 
of Littleton, who was stormbound, the 





ler, of Exeter, read an interesting pa- 
= = Gen. John Sullivan, one of 

ew pshire’s Revolutionary heroes, 
@ general in the army, a governor of 
the state, its attorney-general and the 
tirst UnitedStates judge for this district. 

Upon recommendation of a special 
committee, the association voted to in- 
dorse the movement now being made 
by the federal judges in New England 
for a change in the time of holding the 
various terms of ocvurt. Another spe- 
cial committee, on new legislation, 
made an important and voluminous re- 
port, which was ordered recommitted 
with instructions to print. The treas- 
urer’s report showed a gain of 20 in 
membership, and a balance in the 
treasury of $1,200. 

Officers were elected as follows: 

President, Frank 8. Streeter, Con- 
cord; vice-president, Oliver E. Branch, 
Manchester; secretary and treasurer, 
Arthur H. Chase, Ooncord; exevutive 
committee, Arthur O. Fuller, Exeter; 
John Kivel, Dover; A. Santon Owen, 
Laconia; Josiah H. Hobbs, Madison; 
John M, Mitchell, Concord; Albert O. 
Brown, Manchester; John K. Alien, 
Keene; John McCrillis, Newport; Wil- 
liam H. Mitchell, Littleton; Herbert 
lL. Goss, Berlin. 

The annual banquet was served at 
the Eagie Hotelin the evening. Edwin 
F. Jones, of Manchester, acted as 
toastmaster, and the responses were 
largely imprompta. 


NEW YORE. 


The late justice of the Supreme 
Court, David L. Follett, of Norwich, 
one of the largest and most 
valuabie private law libraries tobe found 
in Chenaugo County, it containing over 
6,000 volumes, valued at $20,000. Mrs. 
Follett desires to convert her late hus- 
band’s library into a public law library, 
and has suggested that as soon as the 
entanglement over the Guernsey Memo- 
rial library 1s straightened out that 
the two libraries be united, the one 
being known as the. ‘* David 
Follett Memorial Library.’’ Gov- 
ernor Odell has signed a bill authoriz- 
ing the li and its maintenance as 
@ regular pu court library, und also 
providing for an appropriation to add 
to it. The bill es for the appoint- 
ment of a board uf five governors to be 
selected from members of the Uhe- 
nango County Bar. 


A meeting of the County Bar Aas cia- 
tion was held at the court house, Chit- 
tenango, on the evening of Monday, 
March 1, at which appropriate resolu- 
tions were submitted and adopted upon 
the death of Nathaniel Foote, late of 
Morrisville. 

The secretary of the meeting was in- 

tocall a meeting of the County 
Bar Association for the first Monday 
evening in May term of supreme court, 
and the Morrisville members of the Bar 
were duly constituted a committee to 
prepare a banquet, to which every 
member of the Madison County Bar 
will be urgently requested to be pres- 
ent. This banquet will be served at 
one of the hotels in Morrisville. 


OHIO. 


The Franklin County Bar Association 
held its annual meeting at Columbus, 
on the morning of March 7 and elected 
officers for the ensuing year. There 
were originally two tickets, but Mesars. 
Stoddard and Rector on the ‘‘blue 





ticket,’’ withdrew their names. This 
left clear sailing for the others. 

The list of officers selected is as fol- 
lows: President E. L. Dewitt; vice- 
president, J. B. Sullivan; secretary, 
Campbell Voorhees; treasurer, Pa 
Jones. These were all elected by accla- 
mation. 

There was a contest over the board of 
trustees and a ballot was taken. The 
five selected were Dan Sowers, B 
Bargar, James M. Butler, R. H. Platt 
and John Davies. Memorials were pre- 
sented by committees and were adopted 
over the death of the following mem- 
bers of the bar: Oasper Lowenstein, 
©. M. Morrow and H. J. Wylie. 

In regard to the idea of closing the 
various offices about the court house on 
Saturday afternoon, a committee was 
appointed to look up the matter and 
make a report ut the next meeting. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Distinguished members of the bench 
and bar, & numerous company, cele- 
beated on March 18 the centennial of 
the Law Assvuciation of Philadelpbia. 
Its one hundred years of existence have 
been full of service to the public and 
honor to its members, and this record 
of achievement was the subject of elo- 
quent appreciation. 

The assembly was in Horticultural 
Hall, which had been generously deco- 
rated with growing plants, trailing 
vines and blooming flowers. On the 
walls hung portraits, many of them in 
oils, of famous members of the national 

State and local judiciary, the pictures 
of Peter McCall, John Marshal) und 
Taney having the places of honor 
over the 

Chancellor Samuel Dickson, intro- 
duced by William H. Staake, said in 


letion of a century in the 
w Association is an event 
which could not have been permitted 
to pass unnoticed without disrespect to 
the memory of the lawyers by whom 
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**Tt is nega to imagine ourselves 
in the places of cur predecessors of a 
century ago. Lack of books was then 
the crying need. Biackstone wrote his 
commentaries not for students but for 
the guidance of the landed gentry. 

Other treatises on jurisprudence were 
quite as scarce, and lawyers had little, 
wi, opportunity for reference and 


eat the beginning of the century the 
bar of Philadelphia was small in num- 
ber and necessarily compact, its mem- 
bers being almost incessantly ranged 
against one another, else associated in 
all-important cases 

Adjournment was taken when the 
speakers had concluded, and the asso- 
ciation reassembled at 8 :30 o’clock, and 
until midnight the festivities continued 

An informal reception was held until 
9:30 o’clock, at which time the vurtains 
concealing the banquet hall were drawn 
aside, and a small army of waiters dis- 
pensed the dainties. 

Concluding addresses were made by 
Wayne MacVeagh, ex-Mayor Charles F. 
Warwick and Ha pton L. Carson. 


SOUTH OAROLINA. 


The annual meeting of the State Bar 
Association was held recently in the 
Supreme Oourt room at Charleston. 

was a large attendance. Presi- 
dent G. W. Croft delivered the annual 
address, after which a business session 
was held. 

The following officers were elected : 

President, C. A. Woods, of Marion. 

Vice-presidents—First vircuit, T. W. 
Bacot, Charleston; second, W. B. 
Gruber; third, Marion Moise, Sumter; 
fourth, W. F. Stevenson, Oheraw ; fifth, 
P. H. Nelson, Columbia; sixth, J. E. 
McDonald, Winnsboro ; seventh, Geo, 8S. 
Mower, Newberry ; eighth, George E. 
Prince, Anderson; secretary, H. A. 
Gibbes, Columbia; treasurer, W. D. 
Melton, Columbia; executive commit- 
tee, F. H. Weston, Columbia; B. H. 
Moss, Oraugeburg; T. B. Fraser, Sum- 
ter; general council, H. A. M. Smith, 
Charleston; G. Duncan Bellinger, Co- 
lumbia; J. S. Wilson, Manning; J H. 
Hudson, Bennsttsville; J. C. Sheppard, 
Edgefield; S. E. McFadden, Chester; 
F. P. McGowan, Laurens; Thomas P. 
Cothran, Greenville. 


WISCONSIN. 


The annual meeting of the Rock 
County Bar Association wus recently 
held in the Circuit Court room. Mem- 
bers from Beloit, Evansville and Janes- 
ville were present. 

President Wm. Smith, of this city, 

_and calied the meeting to or- 
der. He stated that this was the an- 
nual meeting, at which time officers 
for the ensuing year were to be elected 
and other general business transacted, 
after which memorials to the late S. J. 
Todd, of Beloit, and H. A. Patterson, 
of this city, would be presented. 

The election of officers was first taken 
up, and the following were the unani- 
mous choice of the association : 

President, Wm. Smith; vice-presi- 
dent, George G. Sutherland ; secretary, 
E. D. McGowan ; treasurer, A. E. 
Matheson. 

On motion R. M. Richmond of Evans- 
ville; L. E. Gettle, Edgerton; T. D. 
Woolsey, of Beloit; John L. Fisher, O . 
A. Oestreich, 5S. D Tallman, Chas. 
E. Dunn, George K. Tallman, E. H. 
Peterson, 8S. W. Reeder, William Dong- 
herty, Burr J. Scott and Jesse Earle 
were elected members of the associa- 
tion. 
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New England States. 


OONNECTIOCUT. 
Branford.—Frank J. Kinney has op 


ened an office in the ne Lindsley ’ building 
on Main street. -*-- 


Hartford.—The practice which was 
established by the late Colonel Charles 
L. Burdett is to be succeeded by the 
firm of Jenkins & Barker, both of 
whom have long been associated with 
Colonel’ Burdett. Mr. Jenkins has been 
with the office for 12 years, and for the 
past eight years hus had charge of the 
solicitation of patents. Mr. Barker has 
been mechanical expert for five years. 
*“*New Haven.—The firm of Watrous 
& Day, whose predecessors have been 
in the Leiffngwell building on Church 
street for the past fifty years, have 
moved to the Exchange building. 

Mr Watrous’ father and 
grandfather both hud their law offices 
in the Leffingwell building. 

New Haven.—Five well-known law- 
yers of New Haven have combined and 
organized the firm of Bristol, Stoddard, 
Beach & Fisher. They are Louis H. 
Bristol, Henry Stoddard, John K. 
Beach, John W. Bristoland Samuel H. 
Fisher. 


MAINE. 

Brownville.—Hiram G:2rrish, of this 
town, has been admitted to pactice be- 
fore the U. S. District Court. 

Gardiner.—Albert M. Spear, of Gar- 
diner, was on March 1 sworn in as an 
associate justice of the supreme judi- 
cial court of Maine. 

Judge Spear was appointed to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Judge 
William H. Fogler, of Rockland. 

Portlaud.—Irving E. Vernon, former- 
ly of Gurham, has opened an office at 
98 Exchange street, Portland. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston.—Robert T. Hay has become 
a member of the newly-formed firm of 
Oarret, Ohase & Hay, whose offices 
are in the Exchange building. 

Fall River.—Henry F. Nickerson, 
formerly with Jennings & Morton, has 
opened an office for individual practice 
on Bedford street. 

Lawrence.—William ©. O’Brien and 
Daniel W. Mancovitz have entered into 
partnership. Their offices are in the 
Oentral building. 

Palmer.—The firm of Dillon & Hob- 
son has been dissolved. ‘'he junior 
member will become associated with T. 
W. Kenefick. 

Winchendon.—E. L. Tupper hus re- 
moved his offices to the Rome block on 
Central street. 


NEW HAMPSHIREE. 


Nashua.—Stephen L. Hallinan has 
opened offices at rooms 26 and 27, third 
floor of the Odd Fellows block. 


Middle Atlantic States. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Paterson.—John Johnson has o 
offices in the Kinne building on Church 
street. 
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The the 0 
Counsellors s 
Bureau, were 
No. 52 William Sire JB oer 
NEW YORK. regal: 
TELEPHONE—“1491 JOE, Phi 
H. GERALD CHAPIN, Manager, pred 
GEO. W. WEIFFENBACH, Senior Cou fim 
Prepares Briefs of Argument ay “mo 
Memoranda of Authorities for any Sta Pil 
Acts as Resident Counsel to For McG 
Attorneys, etc. - 
Correspondence Solicited H xict 
Fees moderate and will be stated in i 
advance if requested, upon Statement of Pi 
Facts being furnished, order to be con. MM gnc 
tingent upon acceptance of terms. stret 
Corporation Work a Specialty, My. 
foo: 
Paterson.—Harris J. Westerhoff ha 
opened an office in room 2%, of the Seo. 
ond National Bank building. 
Plainfield.—Runyon & Bird hare 
leased rooms over Gayle’s hardwar E 
store. & 
NEW YORK. S 
Baffalo.—Frank H. Button and Jo. EB. 
seph E. Kean have formed a partner. of 
ship, with offices at 501 D. S. Morgan Bir 
building. Mt 
Buffalo.—Joseph A. Stone and George we 
5b. Hanavan have formed a partnership 
at 883 Ellicott square. Mr. Stone was | 
formerly a member of the firm of 
McGregor & Sons,and Mr. Hanavan was fo 
with Love & Quackenbush for several th 
years. ‘ 
Canandaigua.—Scott & Fitch is the st 
name of a new firm composed of e- 
District Attorney Roval R. Scott and 
Horace W. Fitch. 
Gloversville.—N. M. Banker and E. r 
A. Sutliff have formed a co-partnership 
under the name of Banker & Sutiiff. } 
Middletown.—Arthur M. Payne has I 
leased the suite of rooms on the second E 


floor of 19 North street, formerly occu- 
pied by the Middletown Builders’ Associ- 
ation. 
Mt. Morris.—Charles J. Kelly has 
opened offices in the Empire block. 
Potsdam.—O. A. Kellogg and Patrick 
H. McCarthy have entered into 
nership under the firm name of K 
& McUarthy. 


Syracuse.—Charles E. Cooney and 
Eugene M. White have formed a part- 
nership under the name and style of 
Cooney & White. Their offices are in 
the University block. 

Troy.—A new firm under the name 
ot Holmes, Bryan & Holmes has been 
formed. The members are John B. 
Holmes, Eugene Bryan and Northrop 
R. Holmes. The firm will have office 
at 17 First street. 


Troy.—Hoag & Bowen has been dis 
solved by mutual consent. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


—_—o_-- ~~ 





Attorney Daniel W, Sitler, of Mase 
A ’ 
their partnership. 
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Offices will be on the second floor of 
the Court House at Muuch Obunk, in 
rooms formerly occupied by the Dis- 
trict Attorney. Mr. Biery, who 1s a 
well-knowo practitioner at the Allen- 
town bar, proposes to divide his time 
petween the firm’s office at Mauch 
Ohank and his office in Allentown. giv- 
ing Tuesday and Friday of each week 
regularly to Mauch Obunk, 
Philadelphia. —Arthur B. Houseman, 
formerly with Samuel B. Huey, and 
Frederick H. Warner, similarly associ- 
ated, and late with Oarr & Franciscus, 
have formed a partnership under the 
firm name of Warner & Houseman, with 
offices in the Drexel building. 
Pittsburg.—The firm of Chantler, 
McGill & Cunningham has been dis- 
slved. S. W. Ounningham and Sion 
B, Smith have taken offices in the St. 
Nicholas building, 450 Fourth avenue, 
corner Grant street, on the eighth floor, 
with entrance at room No. 86. 
Pittston.—Wm. W. Hall has opened 
gn office in the ‘l'roxell block, 19 Broad 
street. 
Scranton.— Willard, Warren & Knapp 
have moved their offices to the sixth 
floor of the Connell building. 


Southern States. 


ALABAMA. 


Birmingham.—The firm of Weatherly 
& Smith has been dissolved. Mr. 
Smith has formed a partnership with 
his son, the firm name being A. G. and 
E. D. Smith. They take the practice 
of the Alabama Great Southern and 
Birmingham Southern Railroads, while 
Mr. Weatherly takes the Southern Rail- 
way work. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Washington. — Edward A. Wagener, 
formeriy of Ithaca, N. Y., has opened 
an office in Washington, for the prac- 
tice of law, securipg of patents und 
other claims. His address is 128 O 
street, N. W. 

GEORGIA. 


Atlanta.—Brutus J. Olay, who has 
had until recently an office in the Pra- 
denttial building, has become associated 
with the well-known firm of Brown & 
Randolph, and he will in the future be 
located in their offices at 171'¢ South 
Broad street. 

TENNESSEE. 

Nashville.—E. Barthell. and Frank 
Slemmons, two of the best known law- 
yersin the city, have formed a part- 
nership under the firm name of Barthell 
& Siemmons, and will have offices in 
the Vanderbilt building. Verner M. 
Jones will be with the new firm. Mr. 
Barthell was a partner of John Bell Kee- 
ble before the latter was appointed at- 
torney for the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
Ohaileston.—Thomas L. Broun and 
Fontaine Broun, composing the firm of 
Broun & Broun, have formed a part- 
nership with August W. McDonald, 
formerly of Louisville, Ky. The new 


will be known as Broun, Broun & 
McDonald. 


Central States. 


ILLINOIS. 

Champaign.—L. F. Wi 
ened an office at 36 N 

Over the Citizens’ Bank. . 


has op- 
Neil street 








OChicago.—John O. Pirie has moved 
from room 1215 to roum 1226 Associa- 
tion building. 

Chicago.—Austin O. Sexton and Wil 
liam Schwemm have formed a co-part- 
nership under the firm name of Sexton 
& Schwemm. The offices of the new 
law firm are in the Metrupolitan block, 
suite 26. Telephone Main 1785. 

OChicago.—O’Donnell & Brady will 
move their law offices on May 1 to suite 
515, 516 and 517 Ashland block. 


Chicago.—Uharles Horgan has moved 
his office from room 621 to 1507 Ash- 
land block. 


Chicago.—Judge Kavanagn has ap- 
pointed James V. O’Donnell as Master 
in Ohancery of the Superior Oourt, in 
place of John A. Barnes, resigned. 


Chicago.—Walker & Raphael have 
moved their offices from room 1226 to 
1215 Association building. 

Chicago.—Announcement has been 
made of the formation of the firm of 
Wetten & Morrison. Emil ©. Wetten and 


Clyde A. Morrison are the partners. 
Mr. Wetten has been with Walker & 
Payne, and Mr. Morrison is a member 
of Pam, Calhoun & Glennon. The new 
firm has a suite of offices at 612 Mer- 
chants Loan and Trust building. 


Chicago.—Judge Nathaniel OC. Sears 
has resigned his position to resume the 
practice of law. Judge Sears was elect- 
ed to the superior court bench, but for 
the last five years has been sitting in 
the appellate court. 

The jurist will become a member of 
the firm of Meagher & Whitney, the 
style being changed to Sears, Meagher 
& Whitney. Among the clients of 
the firm will be the People’s Gas 
Light Company, the Union Oarbide 
Company and the Hammond Packing 
Company. 

Decatur.—The firm of Webber & Tait 
has been dissolved by mutua! consent. 


INDIANA. 

Connersville.—R. N. Elliott and 
Frederick I. Barrows have formed a 
co- partnership. 

Hammond.—George F. R. Cumeron 
and Stanley F. Sutton have dissolved 
partnership, and each will practice 
separately. 

Indianapolis.—W. E. Hackedorn, 
formerly general counsel of the N. Y.. 
L. E. & W. R. R. Oo., has opened 
offices in the Law building. _ 


=MIOCHIGAN.* 


Adrian.—O. E. Weaver has been’ad- 
mitted into the firm of Morgan & 
Priddy as senior partner. 


Eaton Rapids.—The firm of Corbin & 
Peters has been dissolved. 


Grand Rapids.—Knappen & Klein- 
hans announce that Stuart E. Knappen 
has become associated with them under 
the firm name of Knappen, Kleinhans 
& Knappen. 


Manistique.—The firm of Peters & 
Knox has been dissolved by mutual 
consent. 


Sault Ste Marie.—Runnells & Meo- 
Callum is the name of a new firm recent- 
ly formed and which is located in the 
Savings Bank block. The members are 
Herbert W. Runnels and the newly 
appointed deputy collector of custom at 
thie port, Geo. P. McCallum, who re- 
cently came here from Manistique. 





OdI0. 


Greenville.—J. O. Elliott and George 
A. Katzenberger have formed a part- 
nership under the firm name of Elliott 
& Katzenberger. Their offices are in 
the Elliott building, 521 Broadway. 
Home telephone, 180. Mr. Elliott was 
prosecuting attorney of Darke county 
from 1886 to 1892, while the junior 
member was assistant attorney at the 
Bureau of Justice in Chicago 1893-1894. 

Toledo.—On the first of April W. 8. 
Thurston moved his law office from 
the First National Bank building into 
the Nasby, and the last vestige of the 
oldest law firm in the city will thereby 
be removed, for the old office above the 
bank has housed some of the leading 
members of the Toledo bar for nearly 
two score years. 

Judge Thurston was a member of the 
old and well-known firm of Bissell & 
Gorrill, composed of Edward Bissell 
and W. H. Gorrill and a number of 
other lights of the bar, who came into 
the firm from time to time, but who 
have all dropped ont. 

His new offices will be on the third 
floor of the Nasby, adjoining those of 
Curtis & Brainard. 

Wauseon.—J. Q. Files, one of the 
leaaing lawyers of this pluce, and J. O. 
Paxon, @ prominent lawyer of Delta, 
have formed a partnership for the prac- 
tice of law here. 


WISOONSIN. 


Eau Olaire.—The law firm of Miner 
& Donovan has dissolved. F. M. Miner 
will remain mm his present office in the 
ingram block. W. ©. Donovan will 
open an oftice here as soon as he con- 
cludes his duties as commissioner at 
Ladysmith, Gates County. 


Western States. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Redding.—The firm of Shaw and 
Aram have opened an office at Redding, 
Shasta County. They expect to make 
@ specialty of Mining and Water Right 
Law. Since locating there a number 
of matters have been placed in their 
hands by miners and locators of mining 
claims to contest the applications made 
by the S. P. Kailroad Oo. for patents 
to lands under the grant by the Gov- 
ernment in which contest it is claimed 
that the lands are mineral in character. 

T. S. Shaw is an old Californian, 
having been in the State of California 
since his boyhood, 35 years or more, he 
is a graduate of the law department of 
Michigan University, class of ’77, ahd 
for many years has been engaged in 
some of the most important litigation 
in Central and Southern California, in 
cases relating to land titles and water 
right questions. 

Mr. Aram isan old mining lawyer, 
who has practiced in Nevada and later 
in Alameda County, California, and in 
San Francisce for many years. He is 
also a practical miner, having been 
Superintendent of the Magnet Mines in 
Madera County. He is part owner of 
the Crown Point and Midnight Mines- 
Gold mines out about twelve 
miles this city. 


= San Diego.—The tirm of Luce”™& 
Sloane, which for many years has been 
quartered in the Pierre-Morse block has 
removed to the rooms formerly occupied 
se gm & ‘Sweet in the 
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San Francisco.—Judge St. 


Sure, 
former Grand President of the Young 
Men’s Institute and a well-known at- 
torney of this city, has associated him- 
a Attorney-General Tirey L. 


KANSAS. 

Manhattan.—The following notice 

foritself: ‘‘ We beg to announce 

a@ co- ership with the firm 

name ef Thomson, Springer & Price 

has been formed for the general prac- 
tice of law. 

** We shall have our offices in Manhat- 
tan and Burlinghame, Kansas. 

** Wm. Thompeon, Alvin R. Springer, 
Harry G. Price.’’ 

OKLAHOMA. 

Oklahoma City.—Judge Uampbell has 
tendered his resignation as justice of 
the peace and will engage in the prac- 
tice with the firm of Howard & Ames. 

-WASHINGTON. 

Seattle.—A partnership has been 
formed by Judge William Hickman 
Moore and O. H. Farrell. 

Judge Moore served as judge of the 
superior court for one term, and is one 
of the best-known jurists in the state. 
Mr. Farrell has been for some time as- 
sistant general counsel for the Pacific 
Coast Company. The offices of the 
new firm will be in the Burke block. 

Spokane.—Thayer & Belt is the name 
of a new firm, which is the successor 
to W. J. Thayer. Mr. Thayer has 
taken in partnership with him H. C. 
Belt, a son cf ex-mayor H. N. Belt. 
Their offices are in the Empire State 
building. 


THE NEW YORK CITY BAR. 


Matters of Interest to Attorneys Prac- 
ticing Within the Limits of 
Greater New York. 

(New pak ey yy are requested R.. 

of ae for in- 











George J. Kersburg. 
‘George J. Kersburg, formerly of Me- 


dina, N. Y,. has opened offices in the 
New York Life Building. 


Smith & Martin. 
Smith & Martin, of 25 Broad street, 
Manhattan, announce the admission to 
the firm of Louis Dean Speir, for sev- 
eral years associated with the office. 





Alexander Merle Forman. 


Alexander Merle Forman has removed 
his offices from 120 Broadway, Mee ood 
ble Life building), to the Mu Life 
building, 32 Liberty street, room 671. 





Alanson T. Briggs. 


Alanson T. Briggs announces that, 
after eight years with Olin & Rives, 
he has opened an office for general 
practice in the Mutual Life building, 
82 Nassau street, room 671. Telephone 
2885 John. 





Henry A. L. Sand and Edward &. 
Brownson. 


Henry A. L. Sand and Edward 8S. 





Barbour, Hare & Holter. 


The firm of Cutcheon, Hare & Holter 
has been 1 and is now Bar- 
bour, Hare & Holter. This was caused 
by the retirement uf F. W. M. Uutch- 
eon, who has become a member of 
Hornblower, Byrne, Milier & Potter. 
His place is taken by William R. 
Barbour. 





Judgr ent Against Valentine. 


A decision was handed down recently 
by Justice Gaynor of the su court 
in the matter of Lawyer Benjamin E. 
Valentine, of Brooklyn. Justice Gaynor 
orders the lawyer to make good the 
sum of $3,500, which his Honor finds 
that Valentine obtained fraudulently 
from Mrs. Rose Sweeney and Thomus 
W. Pearsall, her brother, who are 
grandchildren of the late Samuel Weed, 
be was a well-known resident of 

ueens Borough. 

Mrs. Sweeney and Mr. Pearsall 
brought suit against Valentine to re- 
cover the money, which was tried in 
the Equity Term before Justice Gaynor. 

Justice Gaynor decides that she was 
@ mere dummy for Valentine; that the 
lawyer knew the Gilson woman had no 
right to the legacy, and that it was all 
@ part of a scheme of Valentine to get 
the money into his own hands. 

Justice Gaynor says the plaintiffs 
never parted with the title to the lega- 
cy, and directs the lawyer to pay back 
to the pluintiffs the whole sum, less 

paid by Valentine to them at the 

e of the assignment to Lamb. 

Lawyer Valentine is well known in 

Brooklyn, and is now under indictment 

for perjury and subornation of per- 
jary in connection with the same case. 

On the trial of the last case, Justice 
ne hee ordered his arrest for perjury. 
Vi tine is now endeavoring to have 
the impending indictments quashed on 
the ground that there was not suffi- 
cient evidence before the Grand Jury. 


Mr. Rives Cuts Off a Few Heads. 
Corporation Counsel Rives sharpened 
his axe on the first of March and a 
number of official heads fell into the 
basket. Of course they were all ‘‘ vol- 





y Mr. Whalen at $7,500 a year; 
John &. McLaughlin, ig ot assistant, 
at $1,000 a year, and Henry Stenert, 
full assistant, attached to the Board of 
Health, at $7,000 a year, resigned. 

Mr. Rives appointed Oliver Semple, 
full assistant in place of Mr. Hill. His 
salary, however, will only be $5,000 a 
year. 





Registration Trust Company. 
The Registration Trust Company was 
on March 14, under the 





lar 


ing of tions and for the 
ling of “cen Seanaial business ae 


through the office of Dill & Baldwiy, 
Unduubtedly this is the only privat. 
bank in existence for legal 





Phi Delta Phi Dinner. 


At the dinner of the Phi Delta Pyj 
Club at the Hotel Marlborough, op 
March 10, the various remedies for re. 
lieving the congested condition of the 
Supreme Oourt were discassed by Judge 
| Seabury of the City Court, Franklin 
Pierce and others. 

Oharles Thaddous Terry, president 
of the club, who presided, declared that 
the delays of the law often amounted 
to the denial of justice, and that ip 
tort cases important witnesses bad been 
known to die before actions came to 
trial. He said that many cases wer 
put on calendars simply to force litiga. 
tion out of court, when the parties con- 
cerned knew that the cases would never 
come to trial. Mr. Terry blamed at. 
torneys for delaying action by making 
excuses for postponements. ‘‘If we 
were sure we couldn’t get an adjourn- 
ment,’’ he said, ‘‘ we'd be ready every 
time.’’ He declared that the act e- 
tablishing the Friday call calendar had 
doubled, rather than reduced, as had 
been intended, the number of excuse 
cases. He thought that the solution 
for the over-crowded condition of the 
Supreme Oourt lay in transferring 
cases to the Oity but he said: 
**The solution fur this must work out 


trying negligen 
courts, but said that it was im 
to make attorneys take them as 
costs in the Supreme Court were al 
ways larger. He favored an act of leg- 
islature to change this, and th 

tion of another justice to the Oity 
Court. Ju 


ve luxury. 
legislature won’t do its own thinking,” 
he said, ‘‘it asks for a commission, § 


big tare of public money, and 
pig ores the commission's re 
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He said the law’s delays encour- 
aged mob rule aud lynch law. He at- 
tacked the unanimous-jury-verdict 
pnaciple, bag Be a it tended to 
corrupt juries. ‘* mn the history of 
the decay of law in New York comes 
to be written,’’ he said, ‘‘oriminal ac- 
tions will be revealed which should 
make every citizen blush with shame.’’ 
He thought that a majority of nine 
men out of twelve should render a ver- 
dict. 

Mr. Pierce saggested an act of legis- 
lature to make it criminul to solicit 
cases. ‘‘Doctors care for the quacks,’’ 
be said, ‘‘and lawyers should look after 
the ambulance chasers.’’ 

The club’s committee on ‘‘ Amend- 
ments of the Law’’ is to present its re- 

ton the congested state calendars 
at the clab’s next meeting. 





Abraham Benedict. 

Abraham Benedict, formerly of 
Smith, Benedict & Castleman, of Ro- 
chester, has entered the well-known 
firm of Guggenheimer, Untermeyer & 
Marshall. 





Dinner to Justice Mayer. 


At the Colonial Hotel, 125th street 
and Eighth avenue, on the evening of 
March 20, a complimentary dinner was 
given to Jadge Julius M. Mayer, of the 
Uourt of Special Sessions, by thirty- 
one of his admirers. Pretty souvenirs 
were distributed among the guests. 
Moses R. McKee acted as toastmaster. 





Herman L. Roth, Librettist. 
Now comes the startling intelligence 
that another attorney has entered the 
theatrical field. Both Abraham Hum- 
meland Emanuel Friend have had their 
and this time it is Herman L. 
who breaks out with the book of 
a new opera entitled ‘‘The Sultan.’’ 
Frederick N. Innes, the bandmaster, 
isat work on the music of the new 
opera, which it is hoped will be given 
4 production some time next season. 





Sheriff Guden Seeks a Jail. 
The New York ‘‘Times’’ says: ‘‘ Any 
one having a jail—new or second hand 
—which he is anxious to dispose of, 
may hear of something to his advantage 
by communicating with one Charles 
Guden, by grace of Justice Gaynor, 
Sheriff of Kings County. Mr. Guden 
is looking for a jail; he needs one in 
his business. Just now he is losing 
sleep nights worrying over the possi- 
bility of somebody committing a pris- 
oner to his care. Having no jail in 
which to lock up a prisoner, he fears 
that he might have to trot him around 
With him all day and take him to bed 
with him at night. Justice Gaynor 
has declared Mr. Guden to be sheriff 
de facto, as well as sheriff de jare. 
That’s all right enough as far as it 
goes, Guden feels, but it doesn’t go far 
a What’s the use of being 
de facto or sheriff de jure, or 
both, he asks, if vou haven’t got a jail 
to put people into ? 
“No,” he said ‘‘I haven’t found a 
jail yet. ‘*It’s astonishing how scarce 
they isn’t the season 


“I must decline to be interviewed, ”’ 
a ee jailless sheriff with a trou- 
alr. 








The belief obtains about the Kings 
County Court Honse that no prisoner 
will get into the hands of Mr. Guden if 
Mr. Guden sees the prisoner first. 
Every time any one who looks as if he 
might be a comes Mr. Guden’s 
way Mr. Guden calls a cab. He seems 
to be perfectly willing that all prisoners 
be passed along to Gov. Odell’s Sheriff, 
Col. Norman 8. Dike. 

Bat although Justice Gaynor’s sheriff 
is jailless, he is not without an office, 
having ‘‘squatted’’ with bis deputies in 
@ six-by-eight room in tbe Court House 
across the corridor from the Governor’s 
sheriff’s suite of offices. Mr. Guden 
moved in a pot of mucilage, a bottle of 
ink, and, borrowing a pad of pa 
from a reporter, had his sheriff’s office 
in full running order. While Mr. Gu- 
den occupied the lone chair in the room 
his deputies stood about and waited for 
him to get up that they might sit down. 

When the sheriff was out of the office 
the deputies drew lots to see which of 
them should use the chair. 

Mr. Guden says that he is doing a 
lot of sheriff’s business, but there are 
people about the court house who say 
that a telescope is needed to see it. A 
kind-hearted clerk in Sheriff Dike’s 
office handed Mr. Guden out an old 
sheriff’s office sign which he had found 
in a closet. Mr. Guden dusted it off 
and gleefully hung it above his door. 
Lawyers having basiness with the 
sheriff’s office upon entering the court 
House corridor, are now confronted by 
two signs, bearing these inscriptions: 

** Sheriff's office, Rooms 18 and 14.’’ 

** Sheriff’s office, Room 17.’’ 

The lawyers cun take their choice of 
Sheriffs, but most of them seem to pre- 
fer Dike, as he has better facilities for 
doing business. 

An amended appeal from the decision 
of Justice Gaynor in the shrievalty 
case, holding that Charles Guden was 
illegally removed by Gov. Odell, was 
filed with the Appellate Division of the 
Supreme Oourt, in Brooklyn, by coun- 
sel for Norman 8, Dike. The original 
appeal was only from that portion of 
Justice Gaynor’s order committing 
Dike to jail if he should fail to turn 
over the books and papers of the sher- 
iff’s office to Guden. It was thuught 
that appeal from this part of the order 
would bring all the points at issue be- 
fore the coart. 

After looking more deeply into the 
matter, however, Uol. Dike’s lawyers 
decided that it would be necessary to 
appeal from the entire order so as to 
get the constitutionality of Guden’s re- 
moval before the Appellate Division. 





OBITUARIES. 





Warren G. Brown. 


Warren G. Brown, formerly consult- 
ing counsel of the law firm of Fletcher, 
MocOutchen & Brown, died recently at 
his home, at 111 West Ninety-third 
street. Mr. Brown was born at Cherry 
Valley, N. Y., in 1828, and was gradu- 
ated Union Oollege with the class 
of °47. He was professor of English 
literature at Union Oollege until 1853, 
and then became professor of evidence 
at the New York State Law School, a 
post which he ocoupied until 1857. He 
subsequently took up the practice of 
law in New York. @ was the senior 

er of the firm of Brown & Van 





well- 
known luwyer of this city, died, on 
February 26, of at 





Benjamin Estes. 


Benjamin Estes, a prominent lawyer, 
died at his home, 1308 Dean street, 
Brovklyn, on March 4. 

Mr. Estes came of Quaker ancestry, 
and was born in this city seventy- 
. His boyhood was spent 
. Y., and he was educated 
in Hartwick Seminary. Thirty-seven 
years ago he moved to Brooklyn. His 
Offive was at 239 Broadway. The firm 
is Estes & Barnard, his nephew being 
the yunior partner. He was a Repub- 
lican in politics, and, though much in- 
terested and prominent in political 
affairs, never sought office. Ho served 
as Civil Service Commissioner under 
Mayor Schieren, of Brooklyn. 

For many years he had attended Ply- 
mouth Church, and os had been a 





Ex-Justice Noah Davis. 


Noah Davis, who for thirteen years 
was the presiding justice of the su- 
cuurt of this county, died on 
, at his home, 46 


i 


sixth street, of old age and bronchial 
trouble. 

Ex-Justice Davis was 83 years old, 
and for many years he had been known 
i meee his vigor 4 see 

. a 
Justice Davis was best known as 
the president of the court before which 
William M. Tweed was tried and the 
jadge who pronounced sentence on that 
occasion. He also presided at the trial 


a 


**Jim’’ Fisk, Jr., and was attorney for 
Laidlaw. the broker’s clerk, in his fa- 
mous suit against Russell Sage. 
Ex-Justice Davis was born in Haver- 
hill, N. H., September 10, 1818, and 
SS eee . 
wh parents moved 
He studied law ot the Lima Seminary, 
and was admitted to the bar in 1841. 
He first began active practice at Gaines 
and Buffalo. In 1844 he formed a part- 
nership with Sanford E. Church, with 
whom he was associated in Albion 
until 1857, when he was made a Jus- 
tice ewe ss ae court. He was 
twice to this office, but in 
1868 he resigned to take a seat in Con- 
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as United States District Attorney 
tor the Southern District of New York. 
He resigned this office in 1872, having 
been elected a justice of the supreme 
court of this county. He was promi- 
nent among those who opposed the pass- 
age of the ‘‘ force bill’’ enlarging the 
powers of the Supervisors of Elections. 

Justice Davis was a candidate for 
Senator against Koscoe Oonkling and 
Horace Greeley in the election in Janu- 
ary, 1867, of a successor to Ira Harris. 
The first ballot stood: Davis, 52; Conk- 
ling, 51; Greeley, 3. The Greeley 
= went to Oonkling and elected 


A short time after Jastice Davis took 
his seat on the bench, Edward S. Stokes 
was arraigned before him for the mur- 
der of ‘‘Jim’’ Fisk, Jr. The trial was 
conducted with remarkable expedition, 
and in the same month that Stokes 
was arraigned he was convicted aud 
sentenced. 

In January, 1873, William M. Tweed 
was arraigned before Justice Davis, ac- 
cused of fifty-five distinct acts of crim- 
inal fraud. Oounsel for the people in- 
sisted on trying him on every one of 
them. The case had been juggled from 
calendar to calendar, until it had be- 
come a public joke. Tweed had for his 
counsel the most prominent members 
of the bar of this State, among them 
such men as David Dudley Field, Wil- 
ber Post, William O. Bartlett, John 
Graham, Wilham Bartlett, at present 
a@ justice of the supreme court, and 
Elihu Root. 

Throughout the famous trial the pre- 
siding justice enlivened the serious pro- 
ceedings with flashes of humor. When 
Garvey, the three-million- dollar court- 
house plasterer, told how Tweed had 
tried to buy Senate committees his 
counsel shouted, pointing to the wit- 
ness, who was shifting about uneasily 
in his chair: ‘‘ Watch that man’s face 
as he looks at Mr. Tweed!’’ When 
the lawyer had finished his outburst 
Justice Davis rapped for order, and 
then remarked dryly: ‘*Do you want 
me to appoint sumebody to watch his 
face*’’ 

When Samuel J. Tilden, the chief 
witness of the trial was on the stund, 
Mr. Field objected to his explaining 
certain figures with the aid of an assist- 
ant, but the court ruled against him, 
whereupon Mr. Field cried: ‘‘But, 
your Honor, I submit ’’—and here he 
broke off. 

**That’s right, Mr. Field, said Jus- 
tice Davis, ‘‘always submit. Orier, 
adjourn court.’’ 

The first trial of Tweed resulted in a 
disagreement, but on November 19 he 
was found guilty of fraud, and sen- 
tenced by Justice Davis to twelve years 
imprisonment in the Penitentiary, one 
year for each of twelve counts out of 
sixty-four in the indictment against 
him. Two years later, however, the 
Court of Appeals decided that this 
camulative sentence was contrary to 


law. 

In 1874 Justice Davis became Presid- 
ing Justice of the Supreme Court, and 
was retired from the bench in 1887, 
when he resumed the practice of law in 
partnership with Norman T 
The firm of Davis & Marsh was dis- 
solved in 1901, when Mr. Davis retired. 

Noah Davis was for many years an 
intimate friend of Gen. Grant, and his 
personyl counsel. He took great pride 
in the of the General’s chair 
and desk; which he keptin his New 
York office. He was last heard from 





publicly when he defended in a letter 
Sapreme Court Justice Leventritt, who 
was mentioned harshly in resolutions 
passed by the Bar Association. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


W. H. Lowdermilk & Co. have pub- 
lished an ‘* Historical and Legal Digest 
of All the Contested Election Cases in 
the House of Representatives, from the 
First to the Fifty-Sixth Congress, 1789- 
1901.’ The work has been compiled 
by Chester H. Rowell. 








The Oarswell Co. announces the prep- 
aration of a volume of Oanadian Mining 
Cases, to be edited by the Hon. Mr. 
Justice Archer Martin, of the supreme 
court of British Columbia. It will cover 
selected cases on mining from 1858 to 
1901, and will include the Yukon cases 
which have come before the B. C. court. 





“ Mark B. Dunnell, author of a valu- 
able work on Minnesota Pleading, will 
soon publish a companion volume on 
Minnesota Practice. It covers the en- 
tire field of practice in the district and 
supreme courts of the state, and con- 
tains a full set of practice forms. On 
points unsettled in Minnesota, full 
citation of authorities from New York, 
Wisconsin, and Oalifornia is given. 
The practical value to the Minnesota 
lawyer is greatly increased by the paral- 
lel citations to the ‘‘ Northwestern Re- 
porter. ’’ 





White on Corporations has gone into 
a fifth edition, issued this week by 
Baker, Voorhis & Co. The author was 
for some fourteen years at the head of 
the corporation division in the office 
of the secretary of state of New York, 
and has the reputation of having de- 
termined a larger number of intricate 
corporation problems than the aggregate 
passed upon by all his predecessors in 
office. The forms prepared by Mr. 
White have come into general use in 
New York. 





We acknowledge the courtesy of the 
State printer in sending us Volume 168 
of the New York Court of Appeals Re- 
ports and volume 65 of the Appellate 
Division. The first covers from July 
10 to December 10, 1901, the second, 
October and November, 1901. 





Essays in Legal Ethics, by Geo. W. 
Warvelle, LL. D., author of ‘‘ Ab- 
stracts of Title ;’’ ‘‘The Law of Ven- 
dor and Purchaser ;’’ ‘‘ Principals of 
Real Property,’’ etc. Published by 
Callaghan & Oo., Chicago, Ill. 


This little book is a compend of lec- 
tures delivered at various times by the 
writer to his students. Realizing the 
fact that to a large extent the question 
of legal ethics is a matter of opinion, 
he has not offered it asa treatise on 
moral duties, noris he assuming the 
character of a teacher of morals. It pur- 
ports to be and is nothing more than a 
series of brief suggestions relative to 
professional conduct. 

Not only will the subject be of inter- 
est to students, but the book is one 
which can be profitably perused by 
every member of the bar. The task 
which Mr. Warvelle has assumed is a 
somewhat difficult one, as the — 
struggle between conservative and pro- 
gressive elements is never more marked 
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than it is to-day in the legal ession. 
Consequently a work like the present 
is, unless the author exercises consider- 
able tact, likely to be subjected to a 
vast amount of criticism and will in the 
end please nobody. Now take the ques- 
tion of advertising, for example, as Mr. 
Warvelle puts it: 


** An attorney may, without violating 
any of the proprieties, insert his card 
in periodical publications of standing 
and repute. The village newspaper is 
@ conspicuous illustration of the man- 
ner in which this can be done with no 
diminution of professional dignity. 
Law journals, and periodicals devoted 
to legal and financial interests, are now 
regarded as proper media whereby 
reach the public. High class literary 
magazines occasionally insert a colamn 
of professional cards, and this form of 
advertisement is probably unobjection- 
able at the present time. But this 
practically completes the list. The 
trade journal, the flashy or sensational 
weekly, the nondescript purveyor 
cheap fiction, and the ephemeral adver- 
mae sheet, ay all be ss ngge No 

-respecting lawyer ever 
himself to be re ted in the columns 
of this class 8, and no one 
can be so represented without losing 
caste us a practitioner.’’ 
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‘‘The daily newspaper of the cities is 
nally objectionable. The aracter 
the paper itself is immateral; it is 
the fact of advertising and the com- 
y in which the advertiser is found 
that 1s condemned. What shall we 
think, what can we think, of the at- 
torney who plaintively appeals for pub- 
lic recognition with a medical quack on 
one side and a humbug clairvoyant on 
the other? Of the three, the seventh 
gon of a seventh son most commands 
our respect, for he, at least, impliedly 
admits that heise a fraud, while the 
others attempt to screen themselves 
under the mantles of the learned pro- 
fessions.’’ 

We are glad to see that a member of 
the bar of Mr. Warvelle’s tion pas 
at last taken this stand. any of the 
older members of the profession appear 
to adopt the view that it 1s the duty of 
the young practitioner to sit in his 
office until the long expected client 
finally turns up to dig him out of an 
accumulated dust of ten years or so. 
While it may be true toa certain ex- 
tent that unaided merit and legal 
scumen would suffice to advance the 
practitioner of some forty years ago, 
the times have now changed d 
changed materially. The great public 
is not looking around for attorneys 
when so many are thrusting themse!ves 
upon its notice. Moreover, the very 
individual who lifts up his hands in 
horror at the thought of acardina 
professional magazine will, we venture 
to say, be the first to grovel at the feet 
of the reporter at a bar association or 
local banquet. However, this is some- 
what beside the question. Take up 
another matter, that of the cuaching of 
witnesses. 

A carefal lawyer will always confer 
with his witnesses in advance. He will 
ascertain what they know and the 
facts to which they can testify. He 
will endeavor to see where he is strong 
as well as where he is weak, and will 
take due precautions to guard his 
valnerable points. Now, it may be 
that he does not desire all of the facts 
within the knowledge of the witness, 
and, while the witness is under a duty 
to tell the truth, it is only the truth so 
far as he may be interrogated. There 
isno impropriety in counsel advising 
his witness not to speak of certain 
matters unless specifically questioned 
with respect to same. This is not 
“couching,’’ in the sense in which that 
term is ordinarily employed. Neither 
is there anything improper in caution- 
ing a voluable witness against saying 
too mach, nor in urging a reticent one 
to tell all he knows, even though in so 
doing suggestions are required to be 
made. Again, the witness must fre- 
quently be shown the difference be- 
tween what he actually knows and 
what he merely surmises, and, to do 
this, ‘‘instruction’’ ic essential. 


A favorite device with many lawyers 
to commence a cross-examination 

by asking the witness who he has talked 
With about the case, or by asking him 
if he has not discussed his testimony 
With opposing counsel. The effect upon 
the witness is usually embarrassing, par- 
ticularly if he is ignorant or simple. 
He sees in the question only an imputa- 
tion that he has been coached for the 
Occasion, and, in his anxiety to dispel 
this idea, not infrequently answers in 
mich a manner as to expose his own ve- 
tacity to impeachment. Of course, this 
Was just what the examiner intended 
When the question was propounded. All 
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this may be avoided by cautioning the 
witness in advance, and by directing 
him to’ answer fully and frankly all 
questions that may be put to him re- 
specting the persons with whom he has 
talked as well as the times and places 
where such conversations occurred. 
Such advice is not only proper, but, in 
most cases, should be given as a part of 
the attorney’s duty. 

Take it all in all Mr. Warvelle has 
produced an exceedingly readable book 
and one which bar associations in pre- 
paring codes of ethics for use of their 
members would do well to consult. 


The Negotiable Instruments Law byJno. 
J. Crawford, of the New York Bar. 
Second edition, vublished by Baker, 
Voorhees & Oompany, New York 
City, Price $2.50. 

When the first edition ot this book 
was published, the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Law had been passed in only 
four. States, viz.: New York, Uon- 
necticut, Florida and Colorado. In the 
four years which have elapsed since 
then it has been enacted in Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Pennslvania, Mary- 
land, Virginia, North Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Wisconsin, North Dakota, Utah, 
Oregon and Washington, and has also 
been adopted by Congress as the law of 
the District of Columbia. In most in- 
stances the law has been passed in the 
form pro by the Commussioners 
on Uniformity of Laws; but in several 
States a few minor changes have been 
made. These are indicated in the notes 
to this edition. It is somewhat notable 
that so few cases have arisen under the 
act. The reported cases number only 
about a half dozen in all; and in moat 
of these the court was required only to 
apply the act, and not to construe it. 
Perhaps nothing could better demon- 
strate that the practical working of the 
law has been satisfactory. As in the 
previous edition, the text is that of the 
New York Act. 

We do not know of any more compe- 
tent than Mr. Crawford (by whom the 
statute was drawn) to prepare a work 
on this subject. He has certainly done 
so in a manner which is above ail 
praise. 

In reviewing an annotated edition of 
a statute it has been our habit to most 
varefully examine the index for this 
should properly be regardedas one of 
the most important pcertions of the book. 
While the table of contents could in the 
present case have been made somewhat 
fulier we think that Mr. Crawford has 
prepared a good working editiun of the 
act and one which no member of the 
legal or banking fraternity can afford 
to be with ont. 


Cyclopedia of Law and Procedure. 
Edited by William Mack and How- 
ard P. Nash. American Law Book 
Company, 76 William street, New 
York City. Vol. 38, ‘‘Appeal and 
Error’’—*‘‘ Assignee. ’’ 

We are in receipt of the third volume 
of the Cyclopedia of Law and Proce- 
dure, and in view of certain strictures 
of a rival publishing house, have given 
it a more than cursory examunation. 
We are pleased that a careful analysis 
of its contents confirms us in the view, 
heretofore expressed, that this Cyclope- 
dia is a carefully compiled and ably 
edited compendium of the law. 

The volume before us contains the 
concluding sections of . the well-consid- 
ered article upon *‘ Appeal and Error,’’ 





Digest, pointing out where a 
treatment of different sections of the 


very 
United States, and it often happens 
that lawyers have access to these ab- 
stracts of cases, where the fully report- 
ed decisions are not accessible. 

Of the other subjects treated in this 
volume, *‘ Arbitration and Award’’ is 
probably the most important. = 

Mr. Kearful, its author, 
broad comprehension of the subject, 
and seems to have covered fully all 
qcestions that may arise in connection 
therewith. As the latest views of a 
recognized authority, the contribution 
is of great weight. Saino 

Other articles in the same volum 
are ‘* Appearances,’’ by W. A. Martin, 
of the Missour: bar; ‘* Apprentices,’’ 
edited by Roger Foster, of the Yale 
University Law School; ‘‘Army and 
Navy,’’ edited by Henry A. Sharpe, of 


phis bar ; ‘‘ Arson,’’ by Edmund Burke, 
of the Minnesota bar; ‘‘Assault and 
Battery,’’ by James Beck Clark, of the 
New York bar; and a valuable collec- 
tion of words and phrases by Howard 
P. Nash, of the Massachusetts and 
New York bars. 


The Law of Attachments, Garnish- 
ments, Judgments, and Executions, 
by John R. Rood, of the University 
of Michigan, author of ‘‘Rood on 
Garnishment,’’ ‘‘Common Remedial 
Processes,’’ etc. Geo. Wahr, Pub- 
lisher, Ann Arbor. 

This book is composed of two parts. 
The first is a text, divided into two 
hundred and twenty-five sections, trac- 
ing the progress of attachment and 
garnishment causes from beginning to 
end, and of all causes from verdict on. 
The second part is a collection of deci- 
sions upon the matters treated in the 
text. Although intended primarily for 
students, at least we so believe, the 
work is of distinct value not only to 
members of that class but also to prac- 
titioners. While necessarily not as full 
as might perhaps be desired, it yet ful- 
fills its purpose. It may be a slight 
thing 1n itself, and yet we cannot help 
commending the method which has 
been adopted of outlining the contents 


The paragraph headings are arranged 
in such a manner that the mind can in- 
stantly grasp the subject treated. The 
type, too, is a rest to the eye, and take 
it all in all the publisher is to be dis- 
tinctly congratulated on his methods. 
As illustrative of the author’s method 
of treatment, we quote the following— 
a discussion of what matters are res 
judicata : 

Two distinct kinds of questions are 
res judicata: 1, the cause of action 
sued on and the defenses to it, the de- 
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fendant’s counterclaims and the de- 
fenses to them; and, 2, all matters di- 
rectly in issue and necessarily decided, 
—— the court deciding would have 
jurisdiction to decide them in the 
connection in which they were after- 
wards presented as res judicata. The 
distinction be between these is thus stated 
by Justice Field: ‘‘There is a differ- 
ence between the effect of the judg- 
ment asa bar or estoppel against the 
prosecution of a second action upon the 
same claim or demand, and its effect as 
an estoppel in another action between 
the same parties upon a different claim, 
or cause of action. In the former case, 
the judgment, if rendered upon the 
merits, constitutes an absolute bar to a 
subsequent action. It isa finality as 
to the claim or demand in controversy, 
concluding parties and those in privity 
with them, not only as to every mat- 
ter which was offered and received to 
sustain or defeat the claim or demand, 
but 8s to any other admissible matter 
which might have been offered for that 
purpose. * * * But where the sec- 
ond action between the same parties is 
+ upon a different claim or demand, the 
judgment in the prior action operates 
@s an eoppel only as to those matters 
in issue or points controverted, upon 
the determination of which the finding 
or verdict was rendered.’’ He then 
proceeds to say that in the latter class 
of cases, ‘‘the inquiry must always be 
.as to the point actually litigated and 
determined in the originai action, not 
what might have been thus htigated 
and determined. 

We will now consider these two 
classes of matters in the order above 
named. 

Whether contested or not, a final 
judgment on the merits, by a court 
i jurisdiction: 1, extinguishes 
the whole cause of action sued on, by 
declaring that it does not exist, or by 
making it over into a judgment; and, 
likewise, 2, extinguishes all counter- 
claims, by denying or allowing them ; 
—_ 8, extinguishes all defences to ali 

claims and counterclaims, by declaring 
that they do not exist or by making 
them into a jugment. Therefore, no 
demand set up by the plaintiff in his 
complaint, or by the defendant in his 
counterclaim, and prosecuted to jois- 
ment, and no defenss to any cla 
counterclaim whether the defense was 
presented or not, can be taken into 
account in any other action between 
the same ies while that judgment 
stands. If the demand or counterclaim 
was denied it cannot be considered 
again, because the judgment ves 
that it is unfounded. If it was allowed 
in part only it cannot be considered 
agaia, because the jadgment proves the 
remainder unfounded. As to the part 
allowed, or the whole, if all was al- 
lowed, that cannot be considered again, 
because it has been made into a judg- 
ment in his favor or allowed as a pay- 
ment on the demand against him. e 
asked that this be done. If a farmer 
requésts a miller to grind his wheat 
and accepts the ground product, he 
should not then ask for the return of his 
wheat also, and it would do him no 
good if he did. The situation is much 
the same in the case under considera- 
tion. The doctrine of merger has often 
been discussed by courts and text writ- 
ersin this connection. There can be 
a a Absa a’ something greater. 

t contain the 


larger. 
princi it has been 
Applying "ches et 2 ats one tek 








was not extinguished by judgment 
being recovered thereon in a court not 

of record; aud that execution might 
issue on a judgment in the King’s 
bench after judgment recovered thereon 
in the common pleas. In other words, 
it was held that the judgment extin- 
guishes only what is inferior to itself. 
On the same theory a few American 
courts have held a judgment not to be 
extinguished by another judgment 
being recovered thereon. But the ma- 
jority of the American courts hold that 
the new judgment destroys the old, 
though rendered by a court of another 
state. Yet, there can be no merger, 
for the two are equal. Some have said 
the original cause is extinguished, be- 
cause, allowing a new suit would en- 
courage useless litigation, vexatious to 
the defendant and without benefit to 
the plaintiff. Thatis a poor argument. 
For no one denies that the plaintiff 
may sue on his judgment at once if not 
paid, and again on his new judgment, 
and soon as often and as many times 
as he wishes. Mr. Freeman suggests 
that to allow a judgment to remain 


on it, might enable a vast amount of 
property to be seized, sold, and ab- 
sorbed in custs, on one small demand, 
to the ruin of the defendant. Yet, 
where it is held that the creditor may 
have es many judgments as he will, it 
is agreed that he can have but one sat- 
isfaction. That the claim has passed in 
rem judicatam, become a thing adjudi- 
— furnishes a sufficient reason in 
every case where the cause of action or 
defense is held to be barred, and no 
other reason will always answer; 
whicn convinces me that the onl 
foundation in every case is res j 

Therefore: 1, other persons’ causes 
of action are not extinguished; 2, the 
plaintiff’s other causes of action are 
not extinguished; and we may adda 
further quulification, 8, vertain inci- 
dents of the plaintiff's cause of action 
remain. Of these in their order: 

1. The rights of other persons are 
not extinguished by the judgment. 
Their rights are not in issue, cannot be 
tried; and it would not be just to cut 
them off without a trial. From this it 
necessarily follows that when the de- 
fendants are principal and surety they 
remain so as between themselves after 
judgment as before; if they were tort- 
feasers, and therefore not entitled to 
contributiou from each other, they are 
not entitled to contribution afterwards. 
So, where a person has aright of ac- 


one capacity will not bar his recovery 
in the other. So, a judgment against 
the maker of a note in favor of one en- 
dorser does not bar an action by another 
endorser who has paid the note. 

2. The plaintiff’s other causes of 
action are not extinguished. To deter- 
mine whether the cause of action sued 
on and the one on which judgment 


een mee his right to the 
remainder is gone. other 





cover upon the ethene, Where a re 
vf action is joint and 

original or is pay col 
statute, r 


Likewise taking t against a 
garnishee does not ex ah the prin. 
cipal judgment. 


Certuin incidents of the plaintiff's 
ginal demand remain incidents of the 
udgment. In many cases courts will 
ook behind the par Rm to discover 
on what it is based, to the end that it 


é 


chase price of a homestead, 
stead would not be exempt from execu- 
tion on the judgment, and generally 
the taking of judgment on a debt does 
not release the secarity for that debt. 


LAW SCHOOLS. 


University of Chicago—College of 
Law. 

President Harper,of the University of 
Chicago, has been in Oambridge con- 
ferring with the professors of the Har- 
vard law school regarding the new law 
school which is to be fuunded at 
Ohicago. 

It is understood that both Prof. J. H. 
Beale and Prof. Samuel Williston have 
been approached with a view to secur- 
—— services at the Chicago insti- 
tution. 











University of Missouri—Department 
Law. 


There will be no graduating class of 
lawyers in 1908. This has been decided 
by a unanimous vote of the law fac- 
ulty. Dean Martin bas transferred L. 
W. Greathouse and Arthur Bruton, who 
constituted the junior class, allowing 
them to be graduated this year. There 
are about sixty-five men in this year’s 
graduating class. 





University of North Dakota— Depart 
ment of Law. 


The students and faculty of the law 


by the courts of last resort. The 
ter 1s one in which a great deal of m- 


an the Oentral 
School of Louisville, Ky., 6. 
school is an auxiliary of the uni- 
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H. Lawson, a of the law de- 

ent of university, ten 

sago. It has turned out a number 
of graduates andis now ander the 
gapervision of Albert 8. White, an 
alamnus of Howard university law 
school, Washington, D. O., and a prac- 
ticing attorney at the local bar. The 
attendance this year embraces students 
from Kentucky and five other states. 
Extensive preparations are being made 
for the commencement exercises at 
Odd Fellows’ hall, May 6. James N. 
Simms, of Illinois, of the class of 95, 
has been invited to deliver the class 
address. 


Yale Law School. 


Yale’s Law School debaters, Philip 
Troup, F. 8. Holstein and J. B. Pew, 
won the interdepartment debate by de- 
feating the trio from the Sheffield 
Scientific School. The presiding officer 
was Prof. Corwin, of Sheffield. The 
j were Judge Oleveland, State 

way Commissioner MacDonald and 
Professor Baldwin. The question under 
debate was, ‘‘ Resolved, ‘That the pres- 
ent Chinese Exclusion Act Should be 

Re-enacted.’’ The Law School team 
spoke in favor of the affirmative. 
Sheffield took the negative. 


National University—Department of 


Law. 


Hon. Frank L. Oampbell, Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, delivered 
lecture of unusual interest and iustruc- 
tiveness before the students of the 
National University Law School on 
the evening of March 7. It was prac- 
tically the inauguration of the new 
course in Federal administrative law 
lately added by this institation 

After explaining that a distinctive 
line of practice has grown upin the 
different governmental departments in 
Washington which amounts to a special 
jurisprudence and calls for sume special 
preparation on the part of young law- 
yers desiring or expecting to be ad- 
mitted to practice therein, he gave first 
a graphic history of the establishment 
of the eight great executive departments 
as we now know them, and then de- 
voted himself to the organization and 
workings of the different bureaus of 
the Interiur Department from the stand- 

t of most interest to the legal pro- 
on. 

The attendance at the lecture was 
large. The students of the law schvol 
are enthosiastic over the new course, 
and the faculty are natarally much 
gratified at its assured success. 

The value und importance of this ad- 

to the curriculam will be appre- 
ciated by those familiar with the- juris- 
diction of the great administrative de- 
partments, each of which has its code 
of laws and course of procedure, and 
With the magnitude and _ technical 
character of the operations of the 
General Government and its status as a 
judicial person. 

In the executive departments there 
are over twenty thousand men, the large 
Majority of whom are young men, 

wn from every section of our coun- 
tty. Contrary, perhaps, to the general 
impression concerning them, an ana- 
study of the large student body 
Washington will show that it is 
Composed almost a ae of young 
men who have sought their positions 
for the purpose of equipping themselves 
for the practice of a profession. 
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UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA. Se‘taw: 


Situated at Lincoln, the State Capital, 
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bar, with degree of LL.B. Diploma 
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The rich and varied field of employ- 
ment which awaits the young lawyer 
skilled in those special branches of law, 
a knowledge of which is so rare but 
necessary wherever the activities of the 
Central Government come in touch with 
the individual or corporation, has sug- 
gested to this University the idea of 
utilizing the advantages offered at Wash- 
ington for its systematic teaching. 

In the absence of text books, instruc- 
tion is imparted by lectures, the stu- 
dents first preparing themselves by a 
study of carefully selected cases, briefs 
containing citations of which are dis- 
tributed among the students. 


University of Pennsylvania—Depart- 
ment of Law. 


The students of the law school of the 
University of Pennsylvania have again 
decided not to adopt the honor system 
in examinations. For the last five years 
a most rigid method of conducting ex- 
aminations has been used by the Faculty 
by which the students are uncer a most 
severe discipline, and are never out of 
the sight of a ‘‘monitor.’’ Under the 
Faculty system the Professor is not in 
attendance upon any examunation ; the 
students are given different numbers 
each day and different desks, and on 
the exanination paper is written the 
number instead of the name of the 
student, so that no member of the 
Faculty can know whose paper he is 
marking, the averages not being uscer- 
tainable until after the professor returns 
the papers to the registrar, who, with 
the aid of a double checks tub, used 
when handing out the numbers origin- 
ally, transfers the averages to the stu- 
dent’s records. The Faculty has always 
given the men the privilege of adopt- 
iug an honor system for contlucting the 
examinations, but this year the students 
have again decided to be examined un- 
der Faculty supervision as in former 
years. The only condition which the 
teaching force insist upon in adopting 
an honor system, is that each student 
pledges himself not to give or receive 
information at examinations, and to 
report to the Dean any member of the 
department who was seen giving or re- 
ceiving assistance. 





PROMINENT LAW SCHOOLS. 


The is a Uist of the most prominent law 
schools the country. 
this list will be acoqrded to law schools, etc. 
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COLLEGE 
OF Law. 


Cornell University. 


Septem! - 
THE COLLEGE OF LAW, Ithaca, N. Y. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 
DEPARTMENT OF . 





DEPARTMENT OF LAW, : 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Law Taught By Mail. 


Prepares for the Bar in any State, for 
business or for public life. Methods 





school in the United States. For particu- 
lars, address 


AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE UNIVERSITY, 
Leck Box “623 B,”’ CHICAGO, ILL. 


- W. BU. are OF LAW. 
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ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF LAW, CHICAGO 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


UNDERGRADUATE COURSE of three years leads to the LL.B. 


and prepares for the bar in any state. 


BOTH DAY AND EVENING Ks pag By os separate and distinct faculty for each. 


—— GRADUATE COURSES 


of LL.M. and D. C. L. 


BAR EXAMINATION REVIEW QUIZ gives a thorough and seaaaiiti review of all the subjects required for adnissicg 


bar. 

THE ILLINOIS > gy ap OF LAW is the only Law School in the United States organized u 

all the year, — 4 ty frp as ioe an = 
a 


each quarter of three months, all 


three study. 
ER QUARTER (Jane July and August) opens June 16, 1902. 


Registration for 1900-01 
Send for catalogue and special circular to the Presideut, ) 


the regular college courses required 


280 Students. 





HOWARD N. OGDEN. Ph.D., LL.D., 112 Clark St., vee 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Christian Science and Bible Study. 
New York, April 10, 1902. 
E. Gerald Chapin, Esq., 
**The American Lawyer :’’ 


** Dear Sir:—I have read with much 
interest an article in the March number 
of‘your valued periodical, entitled ‘‘The 
Bible in the La *s Library.’’ The 
author, Joseph sell Merrill, Esq., 

has paid a novel tribute to the Bible 
and has pointed out, what is patent to 
all_ observers, that the study of the 
Bible is advancing rapidly in our day. 

-For this reason 1 was surprised to 
find what seemed to be a slighting 
reference to Christian Scientists in this 
-article, when, as a matter of fact, no 
movement with which I am familiar, 
is doing more to make earnest students 
of the Bible than Christian Science it- 
self. 1 read, on page 104 of your peri- 
Odical, towards the bottom of the sec- 
ond column, the warning of Isaiah con- 
cerning ‘‘familiar spirits’’ and ‘‘wiz- 
ards,’’ followed by the words: ‘‘ Was 
it with prophetic eye he saw us strug- 
gling with Christian Scientists, spiritu- 
alists et id omne genus.”’ 

It is literally true that every Chris- 
tian Scientist, man, woman and child, 
becomes in some measure a Bible stu- 
dent, the adults generally becoming daily 
students, reading the Sunday Bible les- 
sons on week days, and often repeating 
this morning and evening. It is the 
universal testimony of Christian Scien- 
tists that the Bible becomes a new book 
to them after they have received some 
understanding of Christian Science 
teaching and practice. The Christian 
Science text-book, by Mary Baker G. 
Eddy, is entitled ‘‘Science and Health 
With Key to the Scriptures.’’ As this 
title indicates, the book forms a com- 
mentary upon the Scriptures land acts 
as a spiritual interpretation thereof. 
No sermons, as the term is gener- 
ally understood, are preached in the 
Christian Science churches; the Bible 
and the text-book are the only preachers 

“ gnd correlative passages from the two 
comproise the sermon. 

When it is remembered that there 
were 663 organized Christian Science 

churches and societies here and abroad, 
on January 1, 1902, showing an increase 
‘of 81 during the past year; and that 
- the same Bible lesson is conscientiously 
studied and read in them all every Sun- 
day ; and when it is known that there 
are Ohbristian Science reading rooms in 
most of the larger cities, and in many 
of the smuller ones, where the Bible is 
constantly being read free of charge, 





it becomes evident that ‘Ohristian § Sci- 
ence is contributing a very great share 
towards the spreading of Bible study. 

Furthermore, if the grouping of 
Christian Scientists with spiritualists 
is intended to convey the impression 
that they are similar in faith, this im- 

ion is erroneous. A whole chapter 
in the Christian Science text boo 
devoted to an explanation of the dis- 
tinction. That there may be no ques- 
tion in regard to this distinction, allow 
me to quote from page 71, Rev. Ed. 

**In proportion as the Science of Mind 
is understood, Spiritualism will be 
found mainly erroneous, having nv sci- 
entific basis or origin in principle, and 
having no proof nor power outside of 
human oye and belief. It is 
clearly the off as of the physical 
senses, instead of Science. ’’ 

It is my impression that the author 
of the article in question and the mem- 
bers of the legal profession in general 
would find much interest in following 
up their study of the Bible with an in- 
vestigation into the spiritual interpreta- 
tion taught by Christian Science. They 
would find ali through the Scriptures 
the record of two kinds of law—the 
law of Gud or spirit and the law of 
matter according to the human, mortal 
or carnal mind. They would then be 
able to read with greater understanding 
such texts as the following: 

**For the law of the spirit of life in 
Christ Jesus hath made me free from 
the law of sin and death.’’ 

** Because the carnal mind is enmity 
agaiust God ; for it is not subject to the 
law of God, neither indeed can be.’’ 
(Romans viii. 2, 7.) 

**Bat if ye be led to the spirit, ye are 
not under the law).’’ But the fruit of 
the spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suf- 
fering, gentleness, goodness, faith,’’ 
**Meekness, temperance; against such 
there is nolaw.’’ (Galatians v. 18, 
22, 28.) ’ 

The members of the legal profession 
should understand in a measure how 
Jesas, his disciples and apostles, the 
early Obristians and the modern Chris- 
tian Scientists are able to break the so- 
called laws of sin and sickness through 
understanding of ‘‘the law of God, the 
law of good, interpreting and demon- 
strating the principle and rule of uni- 
versal harmony,’’ as Christian Science 
is oe by Mrs. Eddy Divine Science, 
p. 7.) 

Such law breaking can never require 
the professional services of any lawyer, 
but should rather elicit his praise and 
act asan example. Thanking you for 
your courtesy, I remain 

Yours traly, 
. D. MoOracken. 
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LAWYERS IN TROUBLE. 


W. A. Lewis, of Spokane, Wash., has 
been sentenced to serve eight years and 
six months in the penitentiary at Walla 
Walla, for stealing $225 belonging to 
Mary Lambert, one of his clients. The 
crime was larceny by embezzlement, 
Lewis having drawn: the money after 
it was depomted with the County Clerk. 
This sentence runs concurrently with 
the sentence of seven yeurs already 
imposed on Lewis for stealing the 
money vf Mary Platt, another client, 
Both cases have gone to the State Sa- 
preme Court, on appeal, but Lewis is 
stillin jail. He is unable to get bail, 
one reason being that, while on trial, 
he jumped his bond twice, going into 
hiding in Seattle and Denver. 


Ex-Oity Attorney Lant K. Salsbury 
and Stilson V. MacLeod were, on 
March 5, sentenced by Judge Wanty in 
the United States Uircuit Court. Both 
had pleaded guilty to the violation of 
the banking laws in connection with 
carrying a fraudulent check at the old 
National bank, of which MacLeod was 
formerly teller. Salsbury was given 
two years at the Detroit house of vor- 
rection, the limit in his case. MacLeod 
received the same sentence, although 
his position as an officer of the bank 
made the penalty for him more severe. 
Salsbury 1s also under indictment by 
the Cook county grand jury, 
for the alleged embezzlement of a 
sum from the Bartons, two Omaha 
lionaires. He was recently convicted in 
the Superior court of this city of at- 
tempted bribery in connection with the 
municipal water supply scandal, and is 
awaiting the action of the Supreme 
Court on that case. 


B. W. Brand,a Columbiana (Ala. ) law- 
er, was arrested at that place, oD 
12, on @& warrant sworn out 
against him by a citizen of Evergreen, 
charging him with obtaining money 
under false pretenses. 

During the first part of last June, it 
is charged that Brand visited the latter 
city, thie Seroenting ee himself as the au- 

agent the State to solicit 
subscriptions for building a Confederate 
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soldiers’ home fe Alabama. He ex- 
hibited letters from the Sophia Bidd 
Obapter, U. D. O., also from General 
George P. Harrison, showing 
thority. He is alleged to have collected 
over $57.50 in cash from a number of 
citizens here. 
Brand, 1¢ is eaid,also exhibited a long 
list of typewritten subscriptions, in- 
dading money, land, brick, lumber and 
pumerous other building materials, ag- 
gregating nearly $100,000, which he 
stated, had already been pledged. 
it was understood that a report of 
the matter was to have been made at 
the last reunion of the Oonfederate 
Veterans, but as nothing had been said 
or seen in public print, men who con- 
tributed to Brand’s request began mak- 
inquiries concerning the Columbian 

lawyer and the diyosition made of 
their money collected. A letter recently 
written by Mr. George W. Salter, 
Jr., editor of the Oourant, brought 
forth a reply by a citizen of OColum- 
biana which led to the arrest of Brand. 


Sensational charges against M. A. 
Pratt, of Chattanooga, Tenn., were 
filed in the circuit court on March 14, 
by the grievance committee of the 
Obattanooga Bar and Law Library As- 
sociation. This committee is composed 
of John H. Cantrell, George D. Lan- 
caster, O. W. Rankin and KR. D. Twi- 


nam. 

The charges are that Mr. Pratt has 
been guilty of offenses in alleged prop- 
erty transaction of an extremely fraudu- 
lent nature. The petition alleges in the 
beginning that ‘‘the defendant, M. A. 
Pratt, is a licensed attorney in the cir- 
cuit court, and that he, as will be here- 
inafter shown in detail, has been guilty 
of such misdemeanors and such acts of 
immorality and impropriety, and such 
numerous acts of deliberate and persist- 
ent fraud as are inconsistent with the 
character of his profession, and incom- 
patible with a faithful discharge of his 
duties as an attorney and an officer of 
this court.’’ 

The relation is extended and charges 
that Pratt has been ranning what is 


*known as the Hamilton County Ab- 


stract Company, and has issued and 
caused to be issued false abstracts of 
lots and parcels of land in Hamilton 
county, and that he used the abstracts 
to make or attempt to make sales of the 
property. The relators then to 
& — instances of the alleged 





A Hustling Attorney. 


Honor to whom honor is due.—We 
have taken occasion aforetime to com- 
ment on the lack of ‘‘sand’’ 
by many collection attorneys who will 
Teturn a claim as unoollectable after 
Writing one letter to the debtor and re- 
@iving a reply that he does not intend 
to pay. Once in a while, however, 
and at rare and uncertain intervals, we 
meet a hustler, and wheng we do we 
like to call attention to him. Such an 
attorney is Mr. W. J. Donovan,of Oak- 

» Cal. We recently had occasion 
to'send a claim to this gentleman. The 
amount was small (only $15) and the 
statute of limitation had intervened. 
Debtor was disposed to urge all defenses. 
Now the average collection attorney 

have returned this claim, but 

Mr. Donovan got after the recalcitrant 
hot foot. Within six months 
strenuous Mr. D. had dunned debtor 
“ont fifty tumes, and finally succeeded 
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in actually getting out of him $6 in 
settlement. Oalifornia evidently breeds 
energetic collectors, and we certainly 
hope Mr. Donovan is going to succeed. 


RECENT DEATHS. 


OALIFORNIA. 
Henry L. Dodge, San Francisco. 
- Joseph H. Budd, Stockton. 
— ©. Mosedach, San Fran- 


ILLINOIS. 
Joseph M. Grout, a ee 
Edward 8S. 
Otho V. Seaman, Gaiene. 
Judge John D. Murdock, Murdock. 
Ernest Wedekind, Chicago. 
Judge Martin R. M. Wallace, Chicago. 
Warren Oase, Jacksonville. 
INDIANA. 
Judge Bruno Buettner, Jasper. 
Judge W. H. Wolfe, Vincennes. 
KANSAS. 
Judge J. O. Clegston, Eureka.. 
KENTUCKY. 
John F, Lovel Fiske, Covington. 
LOUISIANA. 
Judge Chas. H. La Villebenvre, New 
Orleans. 
MAINE. 
Ass’t Justice Wm. H. Fogler, Rock- 
land. 
MARYLAND. 

John Burt, Westminster. 
Epaphroditus Swinney, Baltimore. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Judge J. Mona Lesser, Melrose. 
Samuel W. Reed, Boston. 
Marcus ©. D. Swift, Fall River. 
Arthur A. Averille, Salem. 
Uriel Haskell Orocker, Boston. 
MICHIGAN. 
Calvin O. Bart, Detroit. 
J. F. C. Haldane, Windsor. 
Wm. 8. Sheeran, Detroit. 
Frank Conger, Detroit. 
MINNESOTA. 
Judge*Daniel A. Dickinson, Duluth. 
MISSOURL. 
Jadge James W. E. Crosby, Moberly. 
W. B. McIntyre, Mexico. 
Samuel N. Holliday, St. Louis. 
_— ee 
=*John T. Baker, Anaconda. 
a: ~ Hugh G. Swaney, Kalispell. 
= <= NEW JERSEY. 
=-John J. Mclihenney, South Amboy. 
~. James T. B. Collin, Bayonne. 
“John U. Skelley, Hoboken. 
= x= "NEW YORK. 
“Wm. D. - Landray, Mt. Vernon. 
“Dennis P. Lynch, Elmira. 
Joseph P. Wilkinson, Jr., Troy. 
= John A. Groswold, Catskill. 
= Jacob A. Spahn, Rochester. 
* Daniel Lester Hurlbat, Auburn. 


WANTED AND FOR SALE. 





Notices of Partner W: 
will be inserted under this 
for one month, $1.5) for two months. or, $2.00 for 


genuine. Uniess 


ee ae 


All notices guaranteed 
stated, answers to be addressed 
care American Lawyers’ Agency, Box 41l, N.Y.City 





ane 


D.--Atterney practice, fa tan good will of 


ea, 5 and "len 


very cheap. 


Geea reason oF ae ting. 


Tit, few York.” 


+ es ‘oO. Bex 





WANTED.— 


western city or town. 
can Lawyers’ omen 


A competent young lawyer desires a 
partnersh — rors Te 
i ship ® : cmv aanede 





WAstED— secu bevy lawy 





.—Copies ot AMERICAN LAWYER, 
outs ae : a 
rice of same. Address StumPr & 
29 Murray Street, New York. 





rm BUSINESS CO 








= FUREKA CLIP 


ers Ze esas orate y = 
abat 


» 
ee La 
Editors, Sudanenl 


book lovers, will find it 
a convenient book- 
marker or clip. 

No mutilation. 

Box 100, 25c. 
Stationers or 








A. G. Thomson, Schenectady. 
John T. Gardner, Buffalo. 
Isaac Tripp, Utica. 

OHIO. 
Judge James Galbraith, Columbus. 
James L. Jolliff, Richwood. 
Thomas W. Peckinpaugh, Wooster. 
Everett B. Stark, Oleveland. 
Judge Louis F. Walther, Georgetown. 
J. Earl Brown, Lima. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Ex-chief Justice Daniel Agnew, Pitts- 


burg. 
Ex judge John Wildman, Newton. 
— K. apelin Pittsburg. 


anne R. Fletcher, Philadelphia. 
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TEXAS, 
Judge W. S. Estill, San Antonio. 
VIRGINIA. 


A. O. Attkisson, Manchester. 
Col. L. D. Starkem, Norfolk. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Hon. Albert 8. Hayden, Fairmont. 
Col. W. W. Arnett, Wheeling. 





Ex-Governor John P. Altgeld. 


Ex-Gov. John P. Altgeld died in the 
Hotel Munroe at 7:30 o'clock on the 
morning of March 12 of a stroke of 
apoplexy which occurred while he was 
speaking ata pro-Boer mass meeting 
in the Joliet Theatre. Just at the close 
of his speech a sudden dizziness seized 
him, and he was assisted from the stage. 
The meeting proceeded, the audience 
not realizing what had happened. Mr. 
Altgeid was taken to the door ot the 
theatre, where several vomiting spells 
seized him. This continued for nearly 
an hour. Physicians were summoned, 
and he was carried to the hotel across 
the street. Just before midnight he 
became unconsious, and remained in 
this condition until death. 

John Peter Altgeld was born in Ger- 
many in 1847, and was brought to this 
country, as an infant, by his parents, 
who settled near Munsfield, Ohio, and 
his earliest experience in life was ped- 
dling farm products in that town. He 
contrived to get a little education at 
various schools, but his life up to 1864 
was exceedingly laborious. In that 
year, when only 17 years old, he en- 
listed and served until the end of the 
war. He was empluyed chiefly on 
garrison duty, but finally he was sent 
to join Grant’s forces before hichmond, 
where his health broke down, and, for 
many weeks, he was in hospital. Be- 
fore the surrender of Lee his regiment 
was sent pack to Oolumbus, Ohio, 
where he was mustered out and again 
resumed work on the farm, going to 
school occasionally, as opportunity 
offered, and studying with diligence. 
In the end he was able to secure a 
teacher’s certificate, an managed to 
support himself by teaching, with in- 
tervals uf farm labor. Later on he en- 
tered a law office in St. Louis, and, 
after two years’ study, was admitted 
to tre bar in 1870. His practice grew, 
and soon he was admitted to partnership 
by Judge Haven. Meanwhile, he was 
becoming known in politics, and in 1874 
he was elected Prosecuting Attorney at 
Savannah, but in less than a year re- 
signed the position, and removed to 
Chicago. There his revolutionary views 
on social and financial guestions grad- 
ually attracted popular notice, and in 
1884 he ran for Congress, in a strong 
Republican district, and was badly de- 
feated. His campaign, however, had 
been conducted so thoroughly that he 
‘wus a well known figure hereafter in 
politics, and in 1886 he was nominated 
for a Superior Court Judgeship in Cook 
County, and, having the labor vote at 
his back, was elected. This position be 
held for five years, and his influence 
with the masses increased to such an 
extent that he was nominated for and 
elected to the Governorship of Llinois 
in 1893. In that position he made him- 
self notorious by his open support of the 
anarchists, and his generally demagogic 
attitude on all questions. His boldest 
defiance of decent public opinion was 
his pardon of the anarchists convicted 
in connection with he Haymarket out- 


rage. In an interview he thus declared - 
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COMMERCIAL LAWS, TABULATED, _ 


LIMITATIONS, JUDGMENT-NOTES, ARREST, INTEREST, USURY. 
This table is intended merely for instant reference. It is 



























































manifestly impossible to present muc > detai) 
eases Bates 00 tho wsnry lew, grouse Selege ela ant an a bane Geeeeee, the effect of forei jude 
ments, ete., in so amall a s ‘eference should be had to the laws whenever practi: alte. 
Statate of Limitation 
‘im years. 
Arrest | Legal 
States and Territories. Notes & Judg’t| for Rate of Penalty for Usury, 
Acc’t. | uns’led |Judg'ts | ¥tes. | Debt. |Int'rest 
cont’cts - 
Alabama. ...........----+- 3 6(e)| 20 No. No. . Forfeit interest. 
Alaska............+-++++- 6 6(e)| 10 No. No.} 8 (5)| Forfeit double interest. 
pr neo ie atnchitedaestie H $ ° x Ne. H 4 bere to pal Cinterest 
meaccescecceesess 3 10 0. 0." ( as to princi 
California ..........-----+- 2 4 (0) re No.* 7(1)| None. 
Colowado ..........2---20- 6 6 10) | .. No. 8(1)| None. 
Connecticut..........----- 6 6 (i) No. No.* 6(1)| None. 
Delaware ..........-++-+-- 3 6(h)| 20 No. No.” 6 Void as to principal « interes, 
District Columbia ......... 8 3(f)| 12 No. No.ti| 6(4)| Forfeit interest. 
Fm se ceeeeereeeceneees 4 5 ») 20 No. oy : a ae ay 
eeeceweceeccesseees 4 6(b) 7 os ‘0 excess of interest, 
TRAD ocncoccsecssesesesees 4 ag No.t | 7(5)| Forfeitint.& 10% of principy 
Tllinois............--++-+-- 5 10 20(mp| Yes. | No.* 5(2)| Forfeit interest. 
SS 6 10 20 No. No. 6(3)| Forfeit excess of interest, 
Indian Territory ........-. 3 10 No. No.* 6 (4)| Voidasto pal L interest, 
MD Riimasecviveshecstedee 5 10 20(n)|} No. No. 6 (3) ‘orfeit ) interest. 
NE cman iensaseesease 3 5 5 wt No.* 6 (4) ‘orfeit over 10%, 
Kentucky ............-..+- 5 5 15(v)| No, No.**| 6 orfeit excess of interest, 
a eee 3 5 10 m No.t 5 (3) 
PE iaekdtetecnstdusesde 6 6 o 20 No. No.**| 6(1)| None. 
Maryland................. 3 8 12 No. No. 6 Forfeit excess of interest. 
— ART fra 6 ep 20 : Be. Yea. ¢ @ N 
sébabtcdsdtobhean 6 (e)| 10) 0. 0.t excess. 
Minnesota ..............-- 6 6 1 No. 0. 6 (4) | Void as to principal dinterest, 
is tuldneacutgmad 3 6 7 No. No. 6(4)| Forfeit interest. 
Missouri .................. 5 10 10 No. No. 6(3)| Forfeit (8%) interest. 
pO a 5 7 10(k)| .. ee 8(1)| None. 
DD anttiietonnddees> 4 5 10(p)| No. No.ti 7(4)| Forfeit interest. 
th tconckeccasease 4 6 6 a No.* 7(1)| None, 
New Hampshire .......... 6 6(h)| 20 No. No.** 6 Forf't 3 times excess and cosy 
New Jersey ..........-...- 6 (g)| 20 No. No.*§; 6 Forfeit interest and costs. 
New Mexico .............. 4 7 No. 6 (5) orfeit excess of interest. 
BNE TEE niddnewcesouccce 6 6(h); 200) | No No.} 6 Void as to principal &interest 
peccksasbens 3 3(e) | 10(m) No.} 6 interest. 
North Dakota. ............ 8 6 10 No. No.} 7(5)| Forfeit interest. 
ececcccccccccoescceces 6 15 5(w)| Yes. | No." 6(3)| Forfeit excess of 6% 
i ceienimece<sahetel H 4 | i Ne Hr Void to principal & interest 
SER oat 6 (e) 0) 0 0. ) as 
P RE es 6(h)| 20 Yes. | No.* Forfeit excess of interest. 
 easecéoneeses 6(a)| 6 (h)| 20 No. Yes. 6(1)| None. 
th Carolina............ 20 No. Yes. 7(3)| Forfeit interest. 
South Dak ota ............ 6 6(b)| 20(r)| No. No.* 7(5)| Forfeit interest. 
‘Tennessee .............--- 6 6 10 Yes. | No. Forfeit excess of interest. 
oeeceeneeeeeeees coe 2(o); 4 10 No. No. 6 (4) | Forfeit interest. 
Uti... ccccccccccccecces 4 6 - No. No.**| 8&(1)| None 
IE, cccnnvrects cpseee 6 6(y)| 8) | No. No. Forfeit excess of interest. 
VRID ccescescscccescoss 2(b)| 5(e)| 1(s)| No. No.** Forfeit interest. 
W: GR swacccccccwece 3 6 No.}§| No." 6 (5) | Forfeit interest. 
West V: Diatidecndanda 5 10 10 (s)| No. No.* 6 Forfeit excess of interest. 
Wi iin th aonnapes Driggs 6 6(hz)| 20(ir)| Yes. No.* 6 (4)| Forfeit interest. 
WE cnnncdcntioc epee 8(u)} 5(a)} S(a)| Yes. | Yes.§) 8(5)| Forfent interest. 
DOMINION OF CANADA. 
British Columbia ......... 6 6(h)| 20 | .. No.3 5(1) | None. 
Manitoba ...... soesbdoae 7 6 &(h)| 2 | | No. 5(1) | None. 
New Brunswick .......... 6 6(h)| 20 e Yes.§| 5(10)| None. 
Newfoundland ............ 6 (h)| €(h)) 20 ‘ No.jj;} 6(1) | None. 
Northwest Territories... 6 | 6(h)| 6 ; No. | 5 None. 
Nova Scotia............... 6 6(h)| 20 oe No.} 5 (10); None. 
ED acacentnceavsvina:ed 6 | 6(h)} 20 ‘es No.} 51) | None. 
Tsai acento i a tee OD Yes. | 6(10)' None. 
LIMITATIONS.—(A) Between 20 (B) Between merchants, 4 years. (C) Betwem 
merchants 5 Po en Sees ) Under seal, 10 years. (F) Under i 
( 


G) Under 
20 


security hatte! real, 10 cent. if security is personal property or persooal re 
sponsibility. (10) Can conteast for any rate except in case of banks who may not charge over 7 per cent. 











ment, by letter to President Cleve- 
land ae against the use of federal 
troops for the suppression of the 
Chicago riots. 

Among other things he was a promi- 
nent advocate of tree silver. In 189 
he ran as an independent vandidate for 
Mayor of Chicago, but was beaten. 
is understood that he had made much 
money in real-estate speculation and 
railroad enterprises. During is Gover. 
norship he oned a great number of 
criminals of various kinds and degrees. 


himself: ‘‘In granting psrdons to 
Fielden, Schwab, and Neebe, I did so 
because I thought them not guilty of 
the crime charged. * * * Anarchy! 
What isit? You may say that there 
are no Anarchists in the entire State of 
Illinois ; not one. : The daily newspapers 
are the ones that have kept the matter 
before the world, and if they would 
stop talking anarchy the matter would 
never again be heard of. The news- 
papers are the cause of the whole mat- 
ter’’ He also attracted much attention 
to himself, as well as unfavorable com- 
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OF INTEREST TO CORPORATIONS. 


enemas eee 
In many States of the Union laws have been enacted 
prescribing certain duties 





to be foreign 

which contemplate business in suct 

affixing penalties for non-com 
the 








these circumstances it is apparent that cor- 
ee aa tee ee 
spective should have some trustworthy method 
by which th: BN ny ae De ey ee he 
States them before can legally oper 
their pusiness in such States. on 
With that end in view THz Amznican Lawyse here 
a list of who are reliable men, and 
will attend to the ess of papers and 
Or eaw cccranse cf tise Gaatea te wens le essential 
the statutes of the States in which the affairs of the 
corporation are to be operated. 
Where it is required of such corporations to open an 
fureign Siete, arrangements cam be mate 
with the attorneys in such States to utilize their off e 
by designating it your office ef business in such State, 
or some members of the law firm may be named upon 
whom process may be served. 
Persons coming within the of such laws can 
4 meaning we 


apa pa $a ‘ought to 
w not 
be less than $10, nor more than $25 per annum. 


i 


Alabama—Gunter&G unter, MosesBldg, Montgomery 
Arisona—E.W. LEWIS, 407-409Fleming Block, Phoonis, 


Arkansas—P. C. FISHER, 600 Garrison ave., Fort 
Smith. 


California—- 
OColorado— Robinson & Grant, EquitableBldg., Denver 
icut—Chas. Kleiner, 309-310 Exchange Bldg 


Florida—William Fisher, 204% South Palafox st. 
Pensacola. 
Georgia— RICHARD K. HINES, 24 Washington Block, 


Idaho— 

Tilinois— 

Indiana— Morris, Newberger & Curtis, Commercial 
Building, Indianapolis. 

Iowa— 

Kansas— 

Kentucky—Pirtle & Trabue, Columbia Bldg, Louis- 


Louisiana— 
Maine-WILLIAMSON & BURLEIGH, Granite Bank 
Bldg., Augusta. 


HODSON & HODSON, 6 street, 

eT a 
Massachusette— 

Minnesota—Fifield, Fletcher & Fifield, 920-930 Lum” 


Missouri—Ames & Jones, American Bank Bldg 
Kansas City. 


Montana— 
Nebraska— 
New Jersey—THOMAS P. FAY, Long Branch. 
New Mexico—HUGO SEABERG, Springer. 


Sew Yerk—THE COUNSELORS BUREAU, 52 William 
street, New York. 


New York— 
North Carolina— 


North Dakota—Tracy R. Bangs, Grand Forks. 

Ohio— William T. McClure, King Bldg, Columbus. 

Oregon—PIPES & TIFFT, 708-711 Chamber of Com. 
merce, Portland. 


Pennsylvania—Frank E. Boyle, Burr Bldg, Scranton 





Ww 


West VirginiaMERRICK & SMITH, Parkersburg. 


Wisconsin—BLOODGOOD, KEMPER & BLOODGOOD, 


30-46 Mitchell Bidg., 
Wyoming—FISHBACK & WILLIAMS, Rawlins. 





LIST OF ATTORNEYS 


IN UNITED STATES, CANADA & EUROPE. 





t@™ Representation in this list will be given 
accredited attorneys on favoas bile terms. 





Alabama, Montgomery 
David D. Shelby, Huntsville, Ala. 
Carbon Hill (Walker) 


eee eee eee se rseneee 


) La 
Refers toFirstNat.B'k musielgemee 2% 

















CALIFORNIA. 







to & BURLEW. Refers to 


orks, 















































Russellville* (Pope)............- evessoans Davis 
Searcy* (White)...................Stricklin & 
Texarkana* (Miller) ..............--- James 
Refers to Hem: County Bank at H 
Van Buren* ( D daapecoecseosesunl E. 


Walnut Ridge* (Lawrence).............W. E. Heloate 


Colusa* (Colusa)............- ; 

Eureka* (Humbolt).......... a «In 
Fresno* (Freano) S eicdpinccsodéue wenpnens ie 
Healdsburg (Sonoma) ........... --Moreland 
Los Angeles* (Los Angeles) 


Central 
roadway Bank & Trust Co., Los Angeles, 
WORKS, LEE & WORMS, 420 to 425 Henne 
(To D. late Associate J 


yo. Seaeehecanaa 


See eee eee ee eee eens eeeene 


. eee 


Cripple Creek (El Paso) .........-..+0+- 
R. A. SIDEBOTHAM. Refers to First Nationa 
Bank and Bi-metalic Bank, Cripple Creek. 
Delta* (Delta) ........++---+++ geusecs Millard Fairlamb 


Denver* (Arapahoe) .....-........-SAMUEL S. LARGE 
estern Bank and International Trust 


CLITUS H. KING, Beer's Block. Send me your 
Bridgeport collections. Al under 
WAKEMAN & BURROUGHS, 925 
Ire prnce  Solosions snd Somer 
Refer to Cy Satine Bank or Connecticat 
ational Ban 


Danbury* (Fairfield)..... Tweedy, Scott & Whittlesey 
- ANDREW J. EWEN 
corporation lav. 





Haddam (Miadlesex)..........E. Emory Johns 
Greeawich (Fairfield) ecccececs esvecess FP. A. Hubbard 


Hartford* -N -y, Elisworth& Goodman 
Meriden (New Reve)... ANELIUS J. DANAHER 
4 Block. Practice in all courts. Collee 
tions a specialty. Refers to Home National Bask. 


wae: hy eee tan cscccctine ond 


See? 7 cesserse: & Se Fie 


; So ey ee 8 ee ee hae eee 
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ot ay practice wtien. tossing tn 
6 Ww 
commorelal law and collections. to N. 
tuck National Bank. 
in Britain (Hartford)...... .......+. W. F. = 5. Caney 
Booms 2 Sued corpention low +— pecalty” Gen 
com mercial C0; 
eral practice. Refer to oo’ National mh 
New Haven* (New Haven) 
rriman & Kelsey, First National Bank Bldg 
(C. H. Harriman, C. R Kelsey, Jr.) Practice 
in all courts. All business receives our per- 
al su jon. Refer to First National © 
Bank or Mechanics’ National Bank. 
ALBERT McCLELLAN cng 121 Ga 


- New Haven | 
, City Bank, First National Bank or | 


Mechanics’ National Bank. 

j, BIRNEY TUTTLE, First National Bank Bldg. 
Ge law practice. Collection department 
under my personal su jon. Prom 


in in reperting claims and remittances. Refers to 
First National Bank. 





sccunt’ te T. Downes 
) .... sone A. P. BRADSTREET 
Practice in all courts. Collec- 
* Refors to Thomaston Nationa) 


PEED cacchcconccoceccces ke 
L. 


muatren (New Castle) 
WALTER H. eS ee Refers to Un 
wma 
=o HEALD aa 00 alee 
law practice. Probate, 
law and collections. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
WASHINGTON (Washington) 


. General 
banking 


alter V 








GEORGIA. 


oo. "e “WiNGHESTER | 
careful 


attention 
Commercial! litigation, fore. | 
examination of titles and | 
a Business shal) be looked 
Refers to 





in all the courts. 
National bab 


Strickland & Green 


(Fulton 
S.J. fiom Room 20 Grant Bldg. Standard 'Phone 
in Federal, State and e- > 
Courte. Commercial law a specialty 
to Atlanta National Bank, Fourth National 
Bank and Smith and Simpson Lumber Co. 
McELREATH & McELREATH (Walter McElreath, 
Emmett McElreath), 715-717 Temple Conrt. 
General law ice and collections. Refer- 
ence: Third National Bank ef Atlanta. 
— e' renee". 319-321 Temple Court. Prac- 
Civil courte of the State. Special at- 
ss to oonie courts. Interro 
and a tions. 
fer to Neal Loan & king Co., Marietta 
Guano Co., Atlanta Wooten Ware Co., Atlanta; 
Marietta Paper Mills, Marietta, Ga.; A. P. 
Brantley Co., Blackshear, Ga. 
JAMES T. WRIGHT, 507 Equitable Bldg. Refers to 
Third National Bank and Neal Loan & - 
. (See adverfisement.) 


banking matters, for non resident cliente, 
given. special service. Refer te every bank and 
ie house in the city. 


“een duesesecd se E. Le py 
Ll. ce given 
bankin, on 


ercial 
National 1 enka of Columbus and 
Bank. 
aapedtnainncio G. JONES 


ele National Bank and ininea States 
Fidelity & Guarantee Co., ous ele. 
Whitefield) 


Saaay © Ewes. Fendall Bldg, 344 D st.. N. W. 
Minor). a 


JAMES W. BEVANS, oan aaa Associate in 
tand patent can — ee ae 
a ete. Aen 5 
for the proper - sora aw rae oe eaeipped 
SLACKBURN & ag fii ~ 
8. Blackburn, J tof the Un t. 
Srastieo te the Saprome Quart af nite 
States, and courts of the District 
cae WP ta aeiied hens 
monge GUERRY L. & “fo Gide. Refers to 
caine teas & 
Dy - ep ey 2 Patents and 
Patent Law. (See ade’t.) 
FLORIDA, 


) 
Palmevto (Manatee) 


Macon* (Bibb) 


RICHARD K. HINES, 24 Washington Block. Com- 
_—- — and pales law. 
attenti ven to collections Notary 
public in office. Refers to First National Bank. 
JOHN L. HARDEMAN, Room 9, 566 Mulberry st. 
Special attention to collections and taking de- 
‘ers to American N 
and L. C. Plant's Son, Banker. 
Moultrie* (Colquitt)........... 
Montesuma (Macon). ............<+<+<«- 
Newnan* (Coweta)............... ...- 
Refers to First National Bank 
ing Co. of Newnan. 
Perry* (Houston)...............0000+---- OC. C. Duncan 
Reldville” (Tattnall)............... W. T. Burkhalter 


Reme (Fiezd) .cccce ccccesweccccccescccce 


----H. Smith 





A. Comer | 
and WA. ly | 


Public in office. Re- | 











eee ewes eer eee 


eee eeee eeeeeees. 
emer eeeeer wees 
Cowart resereees. 











unaeeeceeness Walter C. Headen 
‘W. D. Matuey 
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eee oe Py INDIAN TERRITORY. 
oe: Ridgely National 


Caddo (Choctaw Nation) 
Chickasha* (Pickins, 
Grove 





Hutchings, Parker & West. 
J.C. Starr. Refers to First Nat'l Bank of Vinita 
and Planters’ Mutual Ins. Ass'n, Little Rock, 


Ark. 
Dennis H. Wilson. Refers to First National Bank 
of Vinita. 
) Wagoner (Creek Nation) 
* (De Kalb). 
Batesville (Ripley) Cra 
Refer to Batesville Bank and the Versailles Bank. 
wrence B 


illiam J. 
)....Robert W. Caldwell 
and Citizens’ National Banks. 


weet Ge Vans 3 
Refers to the Old National Bank. 


) 
Special and personal attention to commercial 
ness, stenographer, nota’ and lon 
telephone. erence, all ks in en and 


) 
JOHN W. KERN, Suite No. 835 New Stevenson Bldg. 
Refers to National Bank. 
MORRIS & NEWBERGER, Commercial Clu 
Practice in 




















Teegarden See Plymouth 
a ler ney hb tg eavecocesscsees wut 2 Keliey 


nd to Goshen 








* (Greene) .. 


oc wocecccccoccce seccess We 


frei 
preitii 


snes 
bie 





alstttl 


AMS sibbescdue bshideeciiliied 1 
(Pale Alto)...... ...... Send 


Ppa 
ae 
fi 





; 


LOHR, GARDINER & LOGE, Masente ite, Collee- 
tions, law 


Refer to ’ and Nat 
Sioux Rapids (Buena Vista) ..... -~ 1% F. Johnsta 


be YDickingo-<occceee = 
Spin Lake, Minka oo. Miaok & Deland 
Tama (Tama) , 8. Gellage 





Abilene* (Dickinson)............00+ s00---G. 
Itamont (Labette)..........0.-+..+..Hend to 
Anthony punannaetanhs 








HSS Pee 22202 ss SDPoOoSooesy || 
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REEERAGARAGRRERSERERGCEER SCERSSE ET ASSSSSES BFEES ERERS ED BO eee 





ERERIS EECEETERREEEE EE 


























GEORGE A. HURON. Prompt 

tile collections. Refers 
Merchants’ National and 
of Topeka. Practice 






oodson).... Stephenson & 
KENTUCRY. 















" Paducah ..W. V. Eaten 
Cottonwood Falls* (Chase) .........---- 
Council Grove* (Morris)........... Geo. 1 LS only eae alee Mann & Ashbrook 
J. 8. Simmons SEP necskdecasss .--»-l. H. Harman 
7 ( AIRE Arcoer & Friend 
of ee ead © See | 
* (Lyon)..... sooeee 1. B, Kellogg | Bussell (Greenup) ...... “a 
Bureka* (Greenwood)... -«-Nuller & Jackson | Gusseliville* (Logan)..................+- J. B. Coffman 
Fort Soott* ovecessences«sseess-JObR D. Hill -o-ee- W. W. Cooper 
Fredonia* ( po cocencdbonse stage W. McGrath ’ 
Law office and Investment . Refers to anpeate ite 
Wilson County Bank and State of Send to 
Garden Pinney)....--.000-+ eveces Sabnes . Brown 
Garnett ° Sen 


(Avoyelles).................. William Hall 
.-.. .Stubbs & Russell 
New Orieans* (Orleans) 

JAMES T. & JOHN D. NIX, 127 Carondelet st. Refer 
te Louisiana National Bank, New Orleans Na- 
tional Bank, Denver (Cole) Savings 

pam eo -C.) Nat'l — . ili 
© guarant in col 
Rayville* ( 


Liections. 
Richland)................... Wells & Wells 
Shreveport* (Caddo).... Leonard. Randolph & Randall 
Vidalia (Concordia).................... N. M. Calhoun 
Refers to Hon. J. L. Dogg, Judge of 10th Judicial 
District, La.; Britton & Koontz, Natches, Miss., 
and Judge D. N. Thompson, Harrisonburg, La. 
MAINE. 
Ashland (Aroostook) ............+..- 
Refers to Geo. R. Gardner, Jud bate. 
Auburn* ( )...Oakes. Pulsifer & Ludden 
Refer to the Shee & Leather Bank and 
First National Bank, 


both of Auburn. 
Augusta* (Kennebec) 


Monroe" (' 


Thornton 


Heath & Andrews 
---«+-« JOSEPH E. HALL 
. Refers to Veazic i 


Bank. 
Bath* ( AUL F. FOSS 


eeeeeeeeeee 











to Firet ‘Metional, 
Central Nat’] Banks 
in all courts. 


Charies W. 


eeene 


eee eeeeeeeeeeeeee 











A (Franklin) eecescoce oe -ceceee dD, . Co., H 
- A —— Eee deseo wcasede sees B Wilkel Co., or Fidelity & 
p* (Greenup ...... eccccee acenioona ‘mules ER mu VE, BOWLING & HALL, Fidelity 
Refers io Winchester 3 Bank of Wincheste Commercial and bankinglaw. We pay 
* attention to collections. Notary in_ office. 
(Henderson) ....... Members mpg rx td National Clearing House. 
sseeeeeees References: Fidelity & Deposit Co. and Na- 
a. ie gacetal 
. Bul LOUISVILLE* (Jetterson)...........Lane & " Merchants’ re Creiit 4c Collection far 
re 451 W. Jefferson st. m roan, Deters ond Commninstoner of Deoty @ 
* (Graves) RB. O. Hester 08. Collections a 4 ‘ 
Swarts aa ere --++ Milton Johneon Mcbray. guns. efars io People's =, 
= Geld (Onlea) 2sssccccccciecct- Bell & Devis | Bankr ond Unmsmnercial @ Farmers 


















to 
Bank of Cumberland. 





(Frederick) eisnepishadined Baker Johneon 
Hancock {Washington ncn nnne dom E Meson 
Princess Anne* a alaaedisecdintaliatiaa Gordon 














sem ereceeee 


See ee ee eeseeeeee 


Peete wens es eneeee 







River (Bristol) ...... “ts & Faller 

at aie W. ioeue 

Refers to W m. B. Crocker, Pres’t Foxboro Sav. B’k. 

Gloucester (Easex)...................-Chas. A. Russel 

Great vasasseseeeO. C. Bidwell 

Greenfield Henry J. Field 
Cocccocccocccsosse w 








S) Outen 0. (Jeremiah 


en prompt, personal at 














Lunenburg (Worcester) .............Send to Fitchburg 
Lynn (Eesex) 
















ARTHUR 33 Central square. General law 
State and Federal Courts. 
to Central National First Nat'l 

Bank, or Wm. O’shea, 112 st. 
THOMAS F. SHEEHAN, 343 Union st. ate 
=. law practice. Ome 

N : 

Malden (Middlesex) ...................0. H. Carpenter 
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SO o=ee+--Rdward C. 








(Easex)..... eensecescoccnce N. H. Jones 
se P. opt ty emp — 

te Berkshire National Bank or Adams Nat'l 
FEIKER & i 


and Manistee Co. Pitemi-cerencororesees 
og ae steal ae 
“outed 



















State Bank. 
John H. Patterson 


«Sapam Bank and North Hampton 










North Attleboro 2.5 eres oocaine F. W. Woodbary 
on 


weer eereeseenceseses 
ee eeee eweaeesennee 




















PATRICK KILROY, Court Square Theatre Se 

— ee receive m 
veney one god enkrupt law a law Pg con- 
National ~) evenevesnence te iti 


KINNEY & PLUMMER, (Wm. E. Kinney, L. 7. | Paint (Washtenaw)................... B..6. Grifin 
Plammer) UCourt 


MINNESOTA. 





aicneianainedde 





pats elltnaes Eeeieked on 


~ Ry 
monqpasen & At. Gomaniel ont 















eeeee reece ee cn seeeee 


esecceceeess Lender A. Smith 
James M. Witherow 


LEWIS A. STONEMAN. Ale Commissioner of 
Deeds, State 


See eee eeeeee sees enee 


Matches* (Adams)............-.0-+-- Ernest E 


Reosdaie” ..CHARLES SCOTT 4 E. 
Memphis Natsonal Bank, 2 sé 


i i 





a) 

B 
rr 
E 


if 


Ore 
i 


MISSOURI. 









Alton’ Ee atafotaeconainiat, 
Bloomfield” (Stoddard) illiame 
v diston 
\Cotley 





fil 


ee 
ee 









\\ 








“efor to The 


saa tanirii. ‘ackson).............0n0. N. Southern 
| en Lene penee Wa 
errs tr ne cocecc cnccencecesosesssoe 


'¥* (Jackson) ...... Abbe 6 ties 








ee ewenewneneees aoe 


8ST. LOUIS. 
GEORGE W. tnasrees, me Carleton 
Boatmen’s Bank. 
Savannah* (Andrew) 
Booher & Williams. Refer to the Commercial Bank. 
WILLIS G. HINE. Refers to State Bank and First 
National Bank, both of Savannah. 
Gedalia* (Pettis).............--.----- 


o COMMMEEKEKECEEEEEEEEEBER ES SSS SSTSETEEETERTEER F BGS 






















MONTANA. 

































MISSISSIPPI. 


Aberdeen* (Monroe)... .....-....--.-.-+----@, O. Paine 
Brookhaven" ( Land Bowers, 


, 




































cer & (Yellowstone) ................James R. 
(Jefferson)..... coccocsecosee SEMEN E T. 
(Gallatin).......... woucuesedouuts In 


Peeler to W. A, Clack & Bros, bane ae! 
& Fairfield and 


7 


(¥: ) + * —weeeaeeneenmepeet: ea 
Glaogor” (Valley stgesouty ecogesbi detbé 


ae he (Cascade) .......... a au ME, 

TRUER cancion copes ccnes sc 
Refer to County Bank, Hamilton. 

Rages awe 8 Ula ------ 00 EDWARD HORSKY 
City Atiorney. A general law practice in all 
courts. Wi and in office. Re 
ferenees: U: Bank & Company and 
American National Bank. 


ee —mpgpenmmeepetensrr: A 
Sy - 
| ES ee seospace shee TEE 


ee en ee OSS Sw www yosS SS 











BES 255 I 


SSESBESASERNE FRRE F285 aS SP RESSETSSTESESESSS FEES 


s* 


PSSSUSERETEREREER 2 F 


We SR EFER GR FR FER ESE 
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NEBRASKA. 



















i 


is of or ans 
fy nasi 


mee 
e 





th 






















svvoaf fle 
Hedy 





i 


(Douglas 
Refer to Valen National 


JOHN WILSON IM BATTIN. £323 ee 


pe ing 8 = ae SCR, we 





)enccees cosececees 


City (Harlan . 
City (Butler) ...............Send to David 



























NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Andover (Merrimack)... ....<«.ss-s«0s<s 4 
(Grafton) nen... more 
k* (Coos)......+++ encnccscccees ds BF. Johnson 


Gorham (Coos) ..........2+ .0 casesnsens H. G. Noyes 

Great (Strafford) ..........- Send to Somersworth 

fe Diciconeneaatscaganne Joseph Madden 
Refers to the Keene National Ban 

a Decdqccecoccesess Jewett & Plummer 

Lancaster™ (Coos). ......--ccccecseeese*+ Ladd 

DUIED nn cancecsanceansat M. D. gate 


Grafton) 
efor tothe Postmaster of Labaion, ‘N. EL 
( 


Whitefield (Coos)... .........-+-seense++- C. E. Wright 
Wolfboro (Carroll).............--0+«-<+-- W.A 
* (Grafton) ........0-e00+-00 Scott 
NEW JERSEY 
Arlington (Hudson)..............- Send to Jersey City 
Asbury Park (Monmonth).......... WESLEY 8. STOUT 
State and Federal practice. 


Atlantic City* (Atlantic) 


REPETTO & REPETTO, 37 Law Building. General 
and commercial law. 
to Union Natiunal Bank. 


Sims & er 22-23 Real Estate and Law 
Bldg. (John C. Sims, Albert H. Darnell.) 
a law practice. Collections receive our 

personal attention. Refer to Atlantic 
ie ational Bank, Second National Bank of 
tic City, or Farmers’ National Bank, Mt. 


=. + ae Refers to any National bank 
of Atlantic City. 

Bayonne (Hudson).......-.....- Poberson & Demarest 
videre* (Warren)...............-- Jn Se 

Bord «ntown (Burlington)..................P. 8. Scovel 

Bound Brook 


Retigniont | (Ouniartand.......-- -REX A. DONNELLY. 

eral practice. ections receive m prompt 
personal attention. Refers to Cumberland "1B 

Camden* (Camden) 

ALBERT C. HEULINGS, 415 Market st. General 

pr sand commerciallaw. In 

rmation furnished relative New Jersey cor 

laws. Correspondence invited. Acts 

as resident Ly raed for foreign corporations. Re- 

fers to Nat'l Bank or Security Trust Co. 

F. D. Aa ee practice. Collections, 

d commercial law. Acts as resi- 


aes ‘tor foi 


May)...... Jes. M. EB. Hildreth 
Sen 


corporations. Refers 


fant Oumene 


109 Broad street. 
Flemington* (Hunterdon)..............Paul A. Queen 


Freehold* (Monmouth) ....... ACTON C. HARTSHORNE 
Attorney and counsel for the Freehold Banking Co. 


soccces YOUNG, ARROWSMITH & ELY 
Building. All 


classes of legal busi- 
oo oe Tally qanippet tnileotion department. Refer 


Jersey City* (Hudson) 
J, HERBERT POTTS, Commercial Trust Co. Build- 
ing, 15 to 21 pr = Place. Bankruptcy and 
"inn lawa — Acting it for 
thirty corporation a. incorporated, ander 
New wh Re Refers te Hudson County 
and Commercial Trust Co. 
roagnson & DEMAREST, Commercial Trust Co. 
General law practice. S — 
a = of all ob 

220 Broadw “=o 

Dun 2 00, N eh City; Commercial 
N. J. Title Gearantes & Trust Co. or Hudson 
County National Bank, Jersey City. 


Sisedie Walter F. Hayhurst 


ee 


Morristown* (Morris)............ ..... Chas. F. Axtell 
Mount Holly* (Burlington) ............ @. M. HILLMAN 
ceive _— attention. Acts ase resi 
my as 
pon 9 my non-resident corporations. 
to Mount Holly National 


Newark.—Continued. 
J. BAYARD PSTN, 8 532 Prudential Building. 


Collections, and 
Gitte some hy tos oa 


National Bank. 


New Branswick* .---- Warren BR, Schenck 
Refers to N: Bank of New Jersey and Peo- 
ple’s National Bank. 


Ocean City (Cape May)............- 
eas oo my ag a - WILLIAM | AORETE LORD 






eer ewer eer eeetaserenes 











Plainfield (Union)............--.-------- 4. B. ._—- 
= Ave. General law practice. - be oy 
handling collections. Refers to City Na 
tional Bank. 
at pawocnnscosecocceqesnne F. A. Dennis 
Tekh (Monsouiid ...___Jchn & Applegate 4 Sen 
Riverton (Burlington).......... ..... . Horner 
Ratherford (Bergen).............-.- James W. Miller 
Salem* (Salem) ............-.-----+: CHARLES MECUM 
Room 2-3 Mecum Bldg. Notary in office. 
is Refers to National Banking Co. 
Ww. em or 
Clty National ‘ 
* (Somerset) ..........----- James L. Griggs 
Refers to First National Bank of Somerville. -~ 
South Orange (Essex) ...........----:- Send to Orange 
Trenton* (Mercer) 
SCOTT SCAMMELL, Mechanics’ Bank Builiing. 
practice collections. Refers 
ee eet he toe 
Deposit Co. or Garret D. W. Vroom, State 
JOHN 111 East State st. Practice in all 
commercial law. 

















nlideniehovoetan ...8 M. Wing 
Carthage a eee 


Catakill* (Geeene)................ cose Olney 
Refers to Catskill National Bank. = 


SNARE & 
Da sak Ghathaan, 3. Barrett 
ry te Berns 


eaccccccccconneed 





id i 


ii 
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FAYETTE E. MOYER. Refers to Bradstreet’s and 
the Johnstown Bank. 


Keeseville (Essex)...................-.-- N. T. Hewitt 
Eiquar (Ulster) MB & my 
Seer aae pmnstinn in Bintnend Puten orem 
ties Collections promptly made. se 








NEW YORK* (New York) 


BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN. 


— oa. 87 Nassau st. Practice in 
een pln ee & 


ree m. Cnrke & Sonn New York; 


Slaw ood) White st. (See Ay nm 
LE ye Ae pmgy Room 620, 141 
4 H. Longfellow, G. 


General la Rd, all courts. 
Refer to Knickerbocker Trust Co., and Kelley, 
Miller & Co., Bankers. 
ce — 38 a. Insurance, bank- 
corperation law. General practice. 
Commercial collections. a ry made im- 
mediately upon collection. Refer to American 
Life poe the og Company, 11 Broadway; A. G. 
—— & Bros., 126 Nassau St., J 
. 455 Resa wey American Bicyele 
Co.. Park Row B Many others on ap- 
plication. 


POWELL & CADY (OmarPowell. Daniel L. ). 206 
eee 5 os 4 fo Broo 
ai Yay Pres't Hamilton 
paket (Conn.) . Co., 
roe cases in State 
east) ) 


cueant + a aS, SEELYE, 52 s Witten st. General law 
all courts. Collection 


d = 
under my m. Will coll 
tnder iy personal sapere Refers to Colaniad 
a les ‘Arnold Green of Western 
Trust Co., Cleveland. 


BOROUGH OF BROOKLYN. 
POWELL & CADY, 67 St. James Place. 





Schenectady* (Schenectady) 
Schoharie* (Schoharie)........ ........ Cc. B. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
Ashboro* (Randolph)...... 
Asheville* eneababes 
Carthage* (Moore) 


OCharlotte* (Mecklenburg 
l4and 15 Piedmont 
tional Bank and Charlot 


Qnenthe (0... 
High Point (Guilford).......--.... WwW 
Refers to National Bank of High 


Sisod athintoccalsdela --»-R. B. 


A. B. ANDREWS, Jr 


afb Fayettevlio st. attorney for aie Oe 


AP mo me National Bank. 
ey, (Richmon@)..........Cameron 
boro* (Person: 


Morrisor 
DR aneansagner cecencoeees J. 8. Merritt 


aadatera tothe Pe 
P ) 
Refers to Bank of Rutherfordton. 


Siler City (Chatham)... ....... 
Reters to Chatham Bank, Siler ‘City. 


) esos 


(Bottinean)..........--.- 


. Walter D. Siier 





to G 
queen ccoeeces oseee. Wilby G, 
CINCINNATI* (Hamilton) 
eee ey nt 518 Walnut at, 
Pe 60, ut at. (C.¢, 


commercial 
wpe BESS ons Ref to Fear 
National Bank Ame nh 
Lumber Co., 


tions; Elgin Batter 
5nO0. 0. ECKERT, 





I 
1 
1 
r 
MOULINI BETTMAN & HUNT, 57-58 St 
eftaeend P. Moulinier, ‘Alfred 4 


P. Hunt). Prompt attention 

General law t 

Second National Bank, uitable Nation 
Bank, Cincinnati Trust Co. 

ROEBLING & ROEBLING, S. 

Unusual facilities for mercantile litigation. 
Collections receive beat possible attention, Be 
fer to Atlas Nat'l Bank or Cincinnati Sav, Bt. 
wooeeeH. A. Wella 


JNO. W. General. prect 740 Soleeden Sa 


Do Nag nde ite. Refers to 
lad Trust Co., American Exch. Nat'l Bank, 
Drake Oil Co., Potter, Teare & Co .Glick- 
Co., allof Cleveland; John Wanamaker, 
del ; The H. W. Johns Mfg. Co., — 
A. Packing Co., Chicago. A 


BACON & CLAY, (Richard Bacon, at Law, Sock 

Attorneys Counselors at Law > Soe 
Savings Building. Counsel the City 
Trust Co., ‘the dent Ios Co., The 
Cleveland ‘Transfer Co., The Car 
Solidated Telephone Co. and other 


ELLIOTT & ag see pe 713 for Sav’ gs Big: 
Practice in all ns receive 


kin Lo. “Cleveland Trust Co., or F. 

A. Kendall, tate Agt. Penn Mutual Life, 
FRED. C. GEIGER, 826 to 829 Society for Saving 
' and mercantilelav. 

Promptness our 

Long distance 
prompt handling 


Notaries, Sienograpb 
hone, ete., in for 
business. Forwarders 
well as receiver. Refers to United Banking & 
Savings Co. 


wonee. be tS & —— (Cmwey W. Noble 
E. Jay Thomas C. Willard) 


for Savin sae Ses for =< Peis 


seni "Goutoal for Cleveland Saring 
of Railroad Trainmen and may 
other corporations. 


Clyde (Sandusky).............. eoseeesFinch & Dewey 
COLUMBUS* (Franklin) 
DYER, WILLIAMS & STOUFFER, 514-518 Spahr Blig. 
Commercial law and collections a 


EDWARD N. HUGGINS, Kae apocotat 


The Hari Boeieering Oo. Sas Nat'l 


F. $. ssi 607-608 ons and come (ox. Ait 





OC CPOs SERPS SS rrSrolesese n 


4 i ee al 


mee et ot ot ot at ot at oe ot et ot ee 





Y] 


FEU RSGeSeSirsee kee ae ese 


S 
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EOoR BSE vB 


eRe 
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ee GBEAR IEE 


ree 


4 BSSGRRE fiekee SEF 6 
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See 


i] 


For 


‘SPEREES 
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Colambu« Grove PUMA -~0005-s0seesone, Sanders 


(Perry) «20 


lie* (Darke) 





Elliott & Katzen 
Refer to Farmers’ National Bank, Second N 
Bank and Greenville Bank Co. 


Marietta’ (Washington)....... E\ LENWOOD, SMITH & 
LEEPER. flomens to Gitisens’ National Bank and 
First National Ban 


: 


) D. Young 

us m. Dunn 

Gebina (Clinton) .............. 22+ «esse W. H. Dakin 
Salem (Columbiana).............. .... Tayler & Baker 
Gelineville (Columbiana).................. L. C. Moore 
Sendusky* (Erie).......... .. -cccsceee R. B. Fisher 
Sardmia ae Badeddcdvedscacesdeute -Send to Ripley 


dectrice First None Natienal'S Beak 
a Savings Bank, Superior 


Clinton).. a 50 Sees 
angen a ‘Gaivia Eving 


secccoee -JOHN A. WILLIAMS 





OKLAHOMA TERRITORY. 


















Payne) ..............-..- Sterling P. King 

Waukomis (Garfield) psccéeneccoce Chalmers B. Wilson 
f 

OREGON, 

pilinennansoceséusenness A. RB. Kanaga 

a adebsecconces wy oy 

Vepeeaa)....ren.  O 3. Soe 

Mortle I Point (Coos) .........- 8. D. Palford 


Thorough attention given any | legitim 


A 


ay FB ns Foasticn in United States and 
— hi business tw = Refer 
m™ 
ce ChaseNational bank New mt nn ee 
Pranstce Bank (Lee), U2, 
SCHNABEL & SCHNABEL, 515 Chamber of Com- 
merce General practice in a 


State —- 
laws. } aA eh den pe collec- 
tions. Chas. J. Schnabel, Notary Public and 


Commissioner 
chants’ National Bank and Fisher, Thorsen 
, Portland. 


Salem* (Marion) ........ . John ¥. ieee 
The Dalles* (Wasco) ..... “Mays, Hantington & Wilson 
Toledo seoben éqacrseses E. Hawkins 
Union* (Union) ........cc0cccesenne-- snes 


--L. J. Davis 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Alexandria (Huntingdon).............Send to 
Allegheny (Aliegheny)..........- McCready & 


Allentown* (Lehigh) 

CHARLES R. JAMES, 203-4-5 Commonwealth Bldg, 
Collections given personal attention. Practice 
in all courts. Corporation law and in 
litgation. Refers to Allentown Nat'l Bank. 

0. R. B. LEIDY. i Siped peeetiee in all courts. 
Col'ections 


seeere peomes personal attention, 
Refers to Lehigh Valley Trust & Deposit Co. 


jas. L. somaast, District Attorney for Lehigh 
coun Refers to Allentown or Second 


Ales (eet conn evecccoe:cooeee---0d. §. LEISENRING 
for National Baik of Altoona, 


General practice and 
ational Bank. 





Chemo Gea 
John M. — any Refers to National Bank of 
pang gen on Sa 


HOWARD F. NOBLE. Refers to Valley National 
Bank of Chambersburg and First Nat'l Bank 
of Greencastle, Pa. General law and collections. 


een ae Sapeeenee? ren atten- 
tion. Charges reasonable. — 








Danville* (Montour)................. Wm. Kase West 

Doylestown ecg” Bettas o-oo soma sa 17-2 SOE D. sna 

_ ae erage 
Trust Co. and Trust 

--fend to Tyrone 


Duneaasville (Blair) eeceeecacee eeeee 
Easton* (N 
— A. HAMILTON, Jones Building. Reference 


W. $. my vty Ex-Attorney-General. 8. W- 
Cor. ane wna 
KNECHT & Lage gS 


(Dauphin) 
aes aT PS CE ee 


JOHN E. op OES General 
Pract. Fully foe tallection bast. 


pone ators oar 





| 
i 


[ 
rt 
if 


fi 
ml 
E 
7 
5 


mercial, corporation and insolvency law. 
to Media Title & Trust Co. 
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Clearfield Send to 
Pennsylvania Furnace (Huntingdon). Send to 
PHILADELPHIA* (Philadelphia) 
4. R. CASSEL, 328 Drexel Bldg. 
mercial la’ 4 collections. to Phila- 


w and 
delphia office Connecticut Mutual LifeIne. Co. 
Conn. ; — Surety & Guaranty 

Co., Philadelphia © 


CARR s FRANCISCUS pasekan Commercial 
law. Conese & 


ment 

modern and well equip Depo- 

sitions by G. C. iscur. 
New York, National Wall Paper 

Co.; PB The Provident & Trast 
Co.; H. W. Johns Mfg. Co.; Wm. H. Greve 


*Phone 5423 
A. Te COOPER, 1211-1214 Bw eo Girard 
General commercial an *s Court 
ice. Collections and ome 1? 
ak The Continental Title & 


ARCHIBALD R. DEWEY. Os Previn Fide. Ost 
lections. General 


law 
Land, Title & Tust Co.. any NE Kerra Co. 
; James Strong & Co., 
ber; Wm. Morris & Co., wholesale 
and jewelry. 


golvency. I 
Trust mtinental Title & Trust Co., 
Hughes & “Bradley. wholesale manufacturers. 


4. —— ENICH, 1001 Chestnut = General 
Collection Refers 
ot nited Security Life Ins. Trust Co. ofPa. 
Haslet, & Co., wholesale tin, 116 No. 
Sate t.; T Dover, wae Relenals ten oe 
at.; Tay Ww 
So. Front st 


CHARLES H. HAINES, 1011 Chestnut st. Refer 
ences: Fidelity Insuran 
Co., Geo. H. 
Commonwealth Title, ; 
Hall Bros. & Wood, 54 and Lancaster ave., ali 
of Philadelphia. 


JOHN pennant. JR., 504 Girard Trust Build- 
ing ice. Collections and com- 
jitions taken. Refers to 


Pg ay Glans’& Hal, carpeting, 1 
et ot, he Borguer “Gre bri 
Race streets 


REPETTO & REPETTO, 7 717 2 nn Bt. ~ ams 
to Union Nat'l Bank, Atlantic City, N.J. 


WAGNER & Sanerena,, 15 “ 17 DB mg Third st. 
claims of “i Kinds in in Philed vt ad 
an 
— 4 gt } ara aden ana fin 


to Philadelphia Trust a bale 
Depeait Ca and Central National Bank! Long 


(Chester).............. H. H. oes 
a to Farmers & Merchants’ National k 
Phoenixville. 


PITTSBURG* (Allegheny) 

WAY. WALKER & MORRIS,» 
Galton tad ae Phe Fae. 
Commercial Co., 1105 Teh ick Building. 

ee nage People's og > Pitte- 
Y 1 Holt, Wheeler & Sidley, ay 


Chi 
Blake, Lash & Cassels, Toronto Stibbard. 
Gibson & Co., London. : 


ALBION E. BEST, 508 Diamond st. General law 
collections Notary Public. Refers to 
Freehold Bank. 

ba - J neni Diamond st. General prac- 

in State and Federal 


Courts. —~ 
Sao te nd eee. < 
Mellon & 


E. E. FULMER, 413 Fourth ave. Practice in all 
courts. Collections 


ers to the 
Pitseburg or First Nat'l Bank of Oakdale, Pa. 


WM, M. McELROY, 506 Bakewell Bldg. Long di 
“ tanee Court 3766. Raise. 


and bank - Refers to Citi- 
sone’ Nat'l Bank or Anchor Savings Bank. 





Pittsburg—Continued 
ew yy a pave, Gans Le Preeey 76 St. Le yg 
Nesbit) a at 
attention to real 


= be hoes munici ine. 3 “Keler to Free 
hold Bene. 0 Sart ercantile 
rile 4 Tract’ on of Pitts- 


rast Ge. Fidelity 
burg, First N Bank, Carnegie, or 
Nat'l Bank of MeDonald. _ 


w. W. oth anne 418 Fourth = 8 


Sona takeo” ‘Refers tothe Moreland ten open 


of Pitteburg. 
Pittston (Tnzerne)..............-.- «++--.F. C, Mosier 
Port Matilda (Center) ................- -Send to Tyrone 
Pottstown Daspesvens GEORGE L. nya 
onateadt rare soggy, LNRTER pens bBo a 
Refers te Citizens’ National Bank. 
Pottaville* (Schuylkill)................. A. W. Schalck 
Refers te any bank at this place. 
Punxsu' 
Refers to tawney National and First Na- 
tional 
Reading* (Berks) .............0.. «++. 
Renovo (Clinton). ....... 
ille (Jefferson) ... 
@ (Bik). ..0...-s<00e 
(Lycoming) 
ontgomery) 


Scbwenkeville (Montgomery). .... Send to Norristown 
Seranten* (Lackawanna) 


Ww. H. ar. Jr., 208, Common- 
wealth Practice hay alt, State aod U. 58. 

d under 
Lackawanna 
& Western in and Lackawanna Iron & 

Steel Co. to any bank of Scranton. 

3. W. McDONALD, 910 to 913 Mears Bldg. 
practice. Collections and commercial law a 
spetety. Refers to Dime Depowit & Discount 


Shamokin ( Pertmnetons) ---- MAHON & SHEPMAN 
(P. A. Mahon, D. W an). Commercial law 
pe ee Misgaite Pan ette ee Marker St. 
National Bank and First National 

Seomeert™ Be hard ecocce Edward v-e = 

Souderton oy)... Send to Wessietown 

oon — = eecces J.D. jae Se 

pruce Creek — pvetednecsed 

St. Mary's (Elk Co “SS paseo 

to the 4 Mary’ s Bank 

Sunbury* (Northumberland). ....... A K. McWILLIAMS. 
Harrison Bldg. General Collections and 

law. Refers to First yes Bank. 


mehanna) D. Miller 
and City hiatioanl Be Banks. 





Uniontown” [a L Robinson 


Warren* (Warren)....... ...... & Peterson 
Warriors’ Mark (Buntingdon)......... Send to Tyrone 
Washington’ (Washington), ........... Barnett & Linn 
Watsontown (Northumberland) ...... Send to Sunbern 
Wellsboro (Tioga)..........--..-.-.- Arthur L. Bailey 
Comm law and collections. 
Wilkesbarre* (Luserne) . 
FELIX ANSART, 15 S. Franklin st. Commercial 
law and litigation a specialty. 
Williamsburg (Blair) ................. Send to Tyrone 
Williamsport* (Lyco 


ones & menses. be Seo 
ms ~ L in 


See So 


Claflin Co. and BR. G. Dun & Co. 
York* (York) 


BRENNEMAN & ROSS, 10 West Market st. (H.C. 
Brenneman, N. Sanborn Ross.) prac- 
tice. Contested liti and law. 
A.J. Brennem 


aD. . Collection t. 
Refer to City Bank or any bank of York, Pa. 


JAMES G. GLESSNER, et ee Prompt 
—— attention given all commercial busi. 
. Refers to Drovers & Mechanics’ Nat.B'k- 


sina vatitin. 2 tan inentenii Send yee 
tice. Collections, = 


mercial law 
tested litigation. ‘ers to Security ‘ithe 


Trust Co. of York or we Dilsbarg Mutional Deak 
JohnF.Kell. Refers toDrovers& MechaniceNat.Bk 











RHODE ISLAND. 
Pa 368). + Farnsworth 
Sreliane’ Crebetineed Sesto. sib. 
908 Banigan Building. 
Woeter aa bo sacee : Seberseveccces Cate B. Maan 
consosket (Providence) Geel annesennnnnne Thor: B G. Ria 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Aiken* (Aiken)...............--+- apenas GW. Gut 
= 
Caden’ (Kershaw)... oo.socce0. L Wane 
CHARLESTON* (Charleston) . William Movley Fit 
Chestor* (Chester)..........-....-+-+- Ashbel G. Brice 
£ Thomesp Refer to) Loan & Exchang 
Bank of South 4 
W. BOYD EVANS,Y Room 7 Clark Building. (Cy. 
poration, commercial and banking interesy 
a a. Counsel for South Carolina 
Spanish claims matters. Refers to every 
bank in Columbia, and to Attorney-General ¢ 
the — 
Goinew, (Cherok 
Newberry ww 


lain* (Brule) 





Custer* ( 

Destweed” (Lawrence) v 

Filandreanu* Rice 
Hot uckett 
Hatison® (Lake) ry 4 
Milbank (Grant) ........-.-...--.-..@amble & Fuller 





SIOUX FALLS* (Minnehaha) 


soe, & VOORHEES. Attorneys for Sioux Fals 
at’l Bank, .* Dun & Co., Illinois Centra 
Ralivoet Os. Western Union Telegraph (. 


CLA. pore armenct General ee a. ~ 
Reference . - 


: Sioux | 
and vigorous Prentionts 


business im my care. 


Sisseton* (Roberts) 
Howard Babcoos. Refers to First National Bask 
of Sisseton. 


Barrington Lane & Son. Refer to Sisseton StateB’t. 


Tyndall* (Bon Homme).............- Elliott & Stilwel 
Vermillion’. Ridtiede caqeed sedbeen JARED RUNYAN 
Watertown’ (Onddingten), copucneapensa Nicolses 


Webster* (Day) .............-.- ovscoeee-. W. Taylet 
Fees te eittess & adele * Bank and Sear. 


imot (Roberta) .......... erates. % J. Bateerses 
Yankton" (Yankton) E. McDowell 


TENNESSEE. 


Allentown (Carter)..............S8end to Elisabethies 
Bristol” (Sullivan)......<.«cc0css++-- Cartin & 


-- eee. 


kan). ..----Clagais & WwW. an 


Chattanooga* (Hamilton)........ SMITH & CARSWELL 
Carswell) Lawyers, 








(WwW. B. ens, D. La 20 
& 211 T Court, Cha ‘enn. General 
law in sll Federal and State 
Tennessee and North Refer 

tizens’ Bask 





Banking & Trust Co., Franklin. 


seeee ceeeeee soeeee a Cc. 








3S SUEEEZIES FEE 


wesuneeeresco gfor gee SeRereey TIF TEE _FEFEE & ESTE 


Sas RMP oPooD 
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Wabcococcces thie ove+eeceee ks. BR, Bruce 


Knoxville’ (Knox) 

INGERSOLL & Payton, Refer to City National 
Bank, East Tenn. Nat. Bank and Third Na- 
to 

por (Loudon) .....-+.e0cceccee to Loudon 

Loudon’ ( )-cecccccceces osecsees Cassaday 

: re See Refie to Manhatten Sevings 
jan 


ences 


Waverly’ (Humph 
Winchester* (Fran 


..Ollie W. And: 
Refers to Bank oft inchester and B’k cf Dechoca. 





Besamont, (Jefferson Co.)..........+..- Ww. mM. 
geoney at and Counselor at law. Roome3 and 4 
Blanc! Bldg. Practice in all courts, State and 

Federal. Commercial law, corporation and land 

euqution given careful attention. Refers to local 

banks and all credit guides. Western Union Code. 





rere rere rrr ie TT) 


GIN. 6 cxacucnescecegcccnsecdés 4. ey CAMPBELL 
Refera to Bank of Collinsville. 


-. «---R. B. Loggins 
George McCormick 


oseseeee--@. 0. GREEN 
ary ywich & Green, at at this . 
a » fF 


eee ee ee er 








* (Tyler)...... a reeapnae 5 
UTAH. 


Brigham (Box Elder) ..................3. M. Coombs 
PF ORER nd si ceeds scaccdccadsoes< J.C. Walters 


Salt Lake* (Salt Lake) 
BOOTH, LEE & RITCHIE, Sth floor Auerbach Block. 
Commercial litigation especially . 


caareee: a Baton oe 128-123 he ee = 


iy Refer to Commercial Na- 
tional of this city. Be Ra furnished 
at any point where required. 

VERMONT. 








wick 
ee ca. eeseece MoF 
the Lamoiile County iiational Bank. 


Lyndonville (Caledonia) . .............: = 
Refers to National Bank of L vadenvitie. 


k 
-.Bend 
St. Johnabury* (Caledonia)............ Hen 
Stowe (Lamoille)................-. =“ to Fiyde Bark 
White River Junction (Windsor) .. 

Wolcott (Lamoille)................ te Hyde Park 
Woodatock* (Windsor)...............- thgate 
VIRGINIA. 

* (Alovandria).........<<+.- Samuel G. Bent 


eee ee eee ee eee ee Coenen 


A. C. EDMUNDS 
State and Federal 
Courts, Danville and Chatham, Va. Commercial 
Law and Collections. Refers to First National 
Bank and Sutherlin-Meade oe 


Rastville* Fredericksburg (pouayiv bade isoned’ < 


eeeceeeerenes eeeeee 


Lynohburg (Campbell) ..........- 
ania tenanlk and collections. Foreign business 
gtr. Seren ae Seles Dea ene 
People's National Bank 


(Norfolk: LB. ALLEN 
= d-nae~ i ne 

Room 28, Lowenberg orfolk, Va Refers 
to any bank in state, Va. 

























py ae ey ee SP ee N. Jones 
to any house in Arlington. 


(Whitman).................Craven & Canfield 


SAMUEL R. STERN, 


are: : te 
630_633 ; Johnson, New York City; Moran, 
R - re & Meyer, Newman, North- 
ANNEX. sents Board of Fraa- 
cisco; Merchants’ Protective 
nin, Portland, Oreg. 
liection Department. 
Tacoma* (Pierce) 


ALLYN & ALLYN, 
$21 Fid 


Lane’s Bottom (Webster)............ Send 
Esies Rote Wei setts ee Woods. 


















WASHINGTON. 
















bia)...-..<-+---- sconnowondlle ¥. Miller 
W.H. 


eee eeees ceeeee 










eee eee. coeeee 

























Allyn, Frank Saye, =) 
Refers to London & San 


eee tees eeeeee 
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je ee eeeeeceeesee 


New Martinsville* (Wetzel) 


3. W. NEWMAN. Collecting s specialty. Refers to 
The New Martinsville James Hill, Mont 
Levi L 


(Wood) 
MERRICK & SMITH. Refer to ‘kers! N 
tional, First National pb Rs Natl ake, 
Am! the Parkersburg 





attention given to 

under the laws of West Va. 
Prompt and careful attention given commercial 
linguiton unl collections. Attorney for Center 
Wheeling Bank. 


JOHN J. P. O'BRIEN, 1400 st. General 
ractice and - Fe adh, = = to People’s 


GEO. E. BOYD & SON, 1417 Chapline st. General 
practice in all courts. ions and com- 
mercial law. Refer to Wheeling Title & Trust 
Co. or Germania Half Dollar Savings Bank. 


ae ye EE ees: Sheppard & Goodykoonts 















































WISCONSIN. 
Antigo* (Langlade) ................... John H. Trever 
Appiston (Outagomie) ............-... x?! D. Hh 
Arcadia (Trempealean) ....-. RICHMOND & RICHMOND 
References: Bank of Arcadia, Bank of Whitehall. 
Bank of Galesville, Bank of Blair. 
Ashland (Ashland)............ évséeuede D. E. 
Baraboo’ (Sauk).....................- Bentley & Kelly 
Beloit (Rock)...... : Seececoaccessees Theo. . by ; 
(Trewpealean) .................. Send to Arcadia 
Boscobel (Grant) ..................-.--- John J. Blaine 
Refers to Bank of A. J. Pipkin and State Bank 





of P 
William E. Howe. Refers to Bank of A. J. 
- Pipkin 






































FETHERS (0. H.), JEFFRIS (M. G.) & MOUAT (M. 
.), 10 West Milwaukee st. Attorneys for 
First National Merchants & Mechanics’ 
Savings Banks. All notaries. collec- 
Keyser (Columbia) .............--.- Send to Columbus 
i Kenosha* (Kenosha)............ McDowell & e 
i * (Kewaunee) ..............- John Wattawn 
} La Crosse* Pocccncere-cssess’ Miller & Wolfe 
: Lancaster ( Baccsoess Bushnell, Watkins & Moses 
Lowell Pedontcccccdsensicociiel Send to bus 
Madison* (Dane). ..............--.00«- Herman Pfond 
euiencnnbteeked Quinlan & Daily 

MILWAUKEE* (Milwaukee) 














er ae 


Marshall 
Hood, Foulard & Co., 
poner > Pa., burg & Workum, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 






































Columbus 
see A Bisley. Hales to Halifax Banking Oo. of 















efferson)...... «+++» William H. Woodard 


Rawlins* (Carbon) ........... ... ---HOMER MERRELL 
Practice in all courts, State and Federal. Com- 
—, corporation and mining law. Refers to 
First National Bank of Rawlins or any bank in 
State of Wyoming. 

Rock . * (Sweetwater)....... be gyre . 

Sheridan* ecececcccocoes eee Lonabaatt 

Sundance* (Crook) .............+-++« --Melvin Nioneh 

hola 





PORTO RICO. 





PHILLIPPINE ISLANDS 


eesscccccccccccccecocecs STEELE & BRADLEY 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 
G0. cocdccessccvecdad shsscdigusougine Wise & Nickens 
Refers to First Bank of Hilo (Ltd). 

BS OE ae Fer eee --.--A. 8. Humphreys 





CANADA. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 





 ¢ Dacccccksenete ‘< oS eee 
Refer to Bank of Nova Scotia and People’s Bank 
ef Halifax. 
NEW FOUNDLAND. 
St. Johns (St. Johna)............ -«+---Kent & Howley 


NORTH WEST TERRITORIES. 
at tl DOS cccond ticbec ««-. W. L. Bernard 
(Alberta Ter.).............. Taylor & Boyle 

¥ (Assiniboia Ter.)....... James F. MacLean 


( 
unenburg)......... Send to Lunen 
burg) ......--....-Send to Lunenburg 
HALIFAX* (Halifax) 
ses, Pgh & enna. (Richard C. Weldon, 
K. C.;' William A: LLB; 
in Canada for 


eae 
; 
and “ ol Beak of Comets 
; 


War 

for 

and Union Bank 
marine and admiralty practice; notaries. 








Mahone Bay (Lunenburg) .... ....8end to 





which I am local solicitor. 


Danville 


YOKOHAMA 






= 
TL . nembary 
(Pictou) .... Fraser, Jennison < Graham 












a+ teen ewer eeeeee 


or Ontario Loan & DebentureCo.. London. 
Ottawa (Carleton) 

KEN, HENDERSON & McDOUGAL, Barris. 
ters, De 
partmental Agents. to Bank of Ottawa: 

McLAURIN & MILLAR (G. McLaurin, LL.B. ; Ha 
dane Millar), 19 st. Barristers, 
ete. : Bank of Ottawa; 
Deering Harvester Co., 
Seaforth (Huron) ...........+..+00+++s00s+ R. 8. Hays 
Catharines* (Lincoln)............- Collier & Bursa 






D. D. GRIERSON, York Chambers, 9 Toronto a 
Barrister, Solicitor, N: , &c. Prompt per 
sonal attention to Cable address 
“Grierson.” Refers of Canada 

H. J. MARTIN, B.C.L., 43 Adelaide st., East. Par 

attention te collections and 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 
)enessee---- Mellish & Mellish 


Refer to « Bank of Canada 
er \ 
Sunmenciae (Prince) 


ecaseuccevectes ----.Jo0hn EL. Bel 
QUEBEC. 


sedpoceccesoscgnagseesese L. Joubers 
TownshipsB’k at Richmond Que 


( ) 
Refers to 


MONTREAL* (Montreal) Butler & Abbett 

New Carlisle (Bonaventure) ......James Edward Mil 
Barrister, 

Quebec* ( 


, Solicitor. 
Dist.) .....Caron, Pentland & Stust 


MEXICO. 








ENCLAND. 


(Middlesex) 
a Burke Hendry, 7 N are, Lincolns Im 
me ereee Pannen (erp Lats Courts) Ome 





FRANCE. 


POLD GOIRAND, French Attorney. 
en Vendome. Author of Treatise ™* 
Epona Mavenniie Lav sad Fentte: OG 
ce post free. , 
Rood 2 On) publishers New York; Stevenst 
Sons, London, publishers. 


JAPAN. 


GEORGE H. SCIDMORE, Counsellor at Law. 


PARIS. 








S Gee 16 ,_om ua 
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SPECIAL LIST ¢ LIST OF ATTORNEYS 


ALABAMA. 


HENR Y KIRK WHITE, 


Attorney and Counselor at Law and Soii- 
citor in Chancery. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
Genera! practice in law, cheqaerz, end f — 
Thirteen years’ experience at Birmingham 
ee of collections fn o Se Depositions taken. Special 


upreme of Alabama, Montgomery; 
U.8. Circutt Judge David D. Shelby. Huntsville, Ala. 











CONNECTICUT. 
(LITUS H. KING, 


Attorney at Law, 


Beer’s Balilding. 
BRIDGEPORT, - ° CONN. 


COLLECTIONS, REPORTING awn COMMERCIAL LAW 





to Connecticut National Bank, Vincent Bros. 
7. L. Wateon & Co., Bankers. 





Bacon WaKEMAX. Hewey C. Bursovens. 


WAKEMAN & BURROUGHS, 
Attorneys and Counselors at Law, 


15-16 Sturdevant Piace, 925 Main 8t., 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN, 


Refer to City National Bank, Connecticut Nat! Bank. 


ANDREW J. EWEN, 


Attorney at Law, 


DERBY. CONN. 
GENERAL LAW PRACTICE. 


Refers to Birmingham National Bank. 
(CORNELI US J. DANAHER, 


Attorney, 


4 Wilcox Bleck, MERIDEN, CONN, 
PRACTICE IN ALL COURTS, 
COLLECTIONS A SPECIALTY. 


Refers to Home National Bank. 


ELMER G. DERBY, 
Attorney and Counselor at Law, 


COLLECTIONS AND COMMERCIAL LAW. 
Banks MIG Qsctt es, | ™!PRERTOW™ 

Refers to Middlesex Coanty National Bank. 
THOMAS BOWEN, 


Attorney at Law, 
NAUGATUCK, CONN. 














PRACTICE IN ALL COURTS. COMMERCIAL LAW | —— 


AND COLLECTIONS. 
Refers to Nangatack National Bank. 


LBERT McCLELLAN MATHEWSON, 


Attorney and Counselor at Law, 


Offices: 304-305 Exchange Building, 
121 Charch Street. Elevator, S65 Chapel St. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
COMMERCIAL, PROBATE, INSOLVENCY LAW AND 
COLLECTIONS. 

References: 


Bank, bank, Nationa) New Haven baa 
W. F. DELANEY, 


Attorney at Law, 
Reoms 2 and 3 Commercial! Hall, 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
COLLECTIONS AND CUMMERCIAL LAW. 





Mechanics’ National 
Bank. 





J, BIRNEY TUTTLE, 


Attorney and Counselor at Law, 


Rooms 314 te 317 First National Bank, Bldg. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

FULLY EQUIPPED COLLECTION DEPARTMENT. 

BEeoS e First Nat. Bank, Xai) Nat. as. Bonk, The Pesk & 
Warehousemen : The 


oughton, Miffi! a Oo. N w Yok & Bee 
The Soper  Hosghion, Migiin & Co eo 


C. H. HARRIMAN. &. R KELSSY, JR. 


H{ARRIMAN & KELSEY, 


Attorneys at Law, 


First Nat. Bank Bldg. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Telephone 1357-5. 





GENERAL LAW PRACTICE. 
Refer to First National Bank, Mechanics’ National Bank. 


A. P BRADSTREET, 


Attorney at Law, 
Odd Fellows’ Bidg. 





WATERBURY, CONN. 
GENERAL LAW PRACTICE. 


Refers to Thomaston National Bank, Thomaston. 


CURTIS DEAN, 


Attorney at Law, 


WILLIMANTIC, CONN, 
GENERAL PRACTICE. COLLECTIONS. 





Refers to Windham National Bank. 


DELAWARE. 


WILLIAM H. HEALD, 


Attorney at Law, 
301 Equitable Building. 





Wilmingten, DEL. 


COLLECTIONS, COMMERCIAL LAW, INSOLVENCY 
AND CONTESTED LITIGATION. 


Ses 
RICHARD K. HINES. 
Attorney and Counselor at Law, 


24 Washington Block, MACON, GA. 





JOHN L. HARDEMAN, 
Attorney and Counselor at Law, 


566 Mulberry Street, MACON, GA. 





Isaa0 BECKETT. Gro. W. BecxetrT 


BECKETT & BECKETT 


Attorneys and Counselors at Law, 


SAVANNAH, GA. 


ABSTRACTS OF LAND TITLES. INVESTORS’ AT 
TORNEYS. COMMERCIAL COLLECTIONS. 


Refer to any bank tn city. 
JAMES T. WRIGHT, 
Attorney & Counselor at Law, 


507 Equitable Building. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
ee ee ere sa 
a eae ra 
Setisoat Bank Bank and N Loan & Banking Co. Atanta, Ga. 











IDAHO. 


NEAL & DAVIDSON, 


Attorneys and Counselors at Law, 
Rooms 58 te 61 Senna Bldg, BOISE, IDAHO. 
se ie ene Speen te oe 
Land Office. and ti 
py 


poe fy; Mercantile A 


MARYLAND. 

















DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
JAMES W. BEVANS, 
Attorney at Law, 


Warder Building, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
ASSOCIATE IN 
PATENT AND PATENT CAUSES. 
EXPERT SERVICE. HIGHEST REFERENCES. 
PATENTS, CAVEATS, DESIGNS, TRADE MARES, ETC. 
General Practice. 





GEORGIA, 





WALTER McELREATS. 


McELREAIH & McELREATH. 


Attorneys and Counselors at Law. 
715-717 Temple Court. 

ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 

GENERAL LAW PRACTICE AND COLLECTIONS. 


Reference- Third National Bank of Atlanta. 


MOORE & POMEROY, 


Attorneys and Counselors at Law, 


319-21 Temple Court, ATLANTA, GA. 


COMMERCIAL LAW. INTERROGATORIES AND 
DEPOSITIONS. 


PRACTICE IN BANKRUPTCY COURTS. 
eal Loan & 


Exuet?T McELREATE. 








Refers to Mechanics’ National Bank. 


Banking Atlanta; Mariette 
A. P. Brantley  bo., Blackshear, Ga. 


N. RUFUS GILL. 
BOBERT L. GILL. 


NV. RUFUS GILL & SONS 
Attorneys and Counselors at Law, 


Wallis Building, 215 St. Paul Street, 
RARE MD. 


ROGER T. _——— 


y of New York, Baltimore Trust 
Mfg. Co., Fidelity & De- 


Refer to Central 
& Guarantee H 
posit Trust Co, 





MASSA CHUSETTS. 
CaBLE Appress “HzEBAK.” Established 1884. 
ERBERT L. BAKER, 


Attorney and Counselor at Law, 


30 Court Street, (Phone3S2l) BOSTON, MASS, 
PE In all State and Federal Courts. 


See ae 


References: Beacon Trust & Safe Deposit Co. or any 
bank in Boston. 
JOSEPH J.GALLA GHER, 
Attorney and Counselor at Law, 


Reom 39, 113 Deveoushire St. BOSTON, MASS. 
Residence, 108 Pearl Street, Cambridgeport, Mass. 
COLLECTIONS AND COMMERCIAL LAW. — 








Refers to Metropolitan National Bank, Beacon Trust & 





@ Cc go Bete 
ano 
Marietta Paper Mills, Marietta, Ga. 


Safe Deposit Co. 
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THE AMERICAN 


LAWYER. 





MASSACHUSETTS. coarinugp. 
Joun N. Fieiseer. Bens. F. Hares, 


FrlEISHER & HAINES, 


Attorneys and Counselors at Law, 


Reoms 503 and 504, 31 State Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
GENERAL LAW PRACTICE. 





Refer to Massachusetts Loan & Trust Co. 





PRED. WADSWORTH MOORE. OLIVER WADSWORTH SHEAD 
Telephone, 1257 Haymarket. 


MOORE & SHEAD, 


Attorneys & Counselors at Law, 


5 Tremont Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
General Law and Corporation Practice. 


Refer to Mercantile Tram © Ge. tae Higginson & & Co., 
Bankers ; Vermilye & C & Co., 
waing, King & & Co, Giothiers + ‘University , Camm 


bridge; Harvey & Co., Piano Mfrs; Arthur 
vey Co., Wholesale Steel. 


JOHN W. CONNELLY, 


Attorney at Law, 
Union Savings Bank Building, 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 











COLLECTIONS AND COMMERCIAL LAW. 
Reference: The National Union Bank. 


JOHN M. DUNLEA, 


Counsellor at Law, 
Reoms 2 and 3, 210 Merrimack Street, 
HAVERHILL, MASS. 
GENERAL LAW PRACTICE. 








Refers to Essex National Bank. 


HYARRY R. LAWRENCE, 


Attorney and Counselor at Law, 
Central Building, LAWRENCE, MASS. 
Telephone, 459-12. 

COLLECTIONS AND D COMMERCIAL LAW. 
to Arlington National ape, Bay State National 

Lawrence Savings Bank, 


Refers to 
Albert 1. Couch, Treasurer 
A. Warren, Clothing. 





ARTHUR P. CARPENTER, 
Attorney at Law. 


Ne. 1 Kimbell Block, 6S Main Street, 
NORTH ADAMS, MASn. 
Telephone 136-4. 


PERSONAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO GENERAL 
PRACTICE. 


Refers to Berkshire Nationa] Bank and Adams Nation- 
al Bank. 


Fr. W. WOODBURY, 


Collections, Real Estate, Insurance, 
Odd Fellows’ Building, Reom 11. 
NORTH ATTLEBORO, - - MASS. 








Refers to North Attleboro National Bank. 





Wa. A. Ferner. Winsiow H. Epwarps. 


"| REIKER & EDWARDS, 
Attorneys at Law, 


North—-HAM PTON—East. 
Massachusetts. 


GENERAL LAW PRACTICE AND COLLECTIONS 





National Rank, East Hamnpton San = Nort Be 
Nationa! Bank. 
P. J. McCUSKER, 


Counselor at Law, 
60 Washington Street, SALEM, MASS. 
GENERAL PRACTICE. 





Refers to Mercantile National Bank. 





Wu. E. Krvyey. L. T. PLUMMER. 


KINNEY & PLUMMER, 
Attorneys at Law, 


Court Square Theatre Building, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
COLLECTIONS AND COMMERCIAL LAW. 


Refer to Hampden Loan & Trust Co 





JEREMIAH CROWLEY. JAMES T. O'HEARN. 


CROWLEY & CHEARN, 
Attorneys at Law, 


137 Central Street, opposite American House, 
LOWELL, MASS. 
GENERAL LAW PRACTICE. 





Refer to Lowell Trust Co. 


PATRICK KILROY, 
Counselor at Law. 


Court Square Theatre Building, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


COLLECTIONS. Refers to Pynchon National Bank. 





JAMES G. HILL, 
Attorney ai Law, 


39 Hildreth Building, LOWELL, MASS. 


COLLECTIONS, BANKRUPTCY PROCEEDINGS. 
CONTESTED LITIGATIONS. 





Refers to Middlesex Safe Deposit & Trust Co. 


ARTHUR BOGUE, 


Attorney at Law, 
33 Central Square, LYNN, MASS, 
Telephone 585" 
GENERAL LAW PRACTICE AND COLLECTIONS. 








Ft ny Central National Bank, First National Bank, 
Wm. O’Shea 112 Market street. 





THOMAS F. SHEEHAN, 


Counselor at Law, 
343 Union Street, LYNN, MASS. 
Rooms § and 9 Bergengren Bldg, Central Square. 
COLLECTIONS AND COMMERCIAL LAW. 


Refers to Central National Bank. 


HENRY C. DAVIS, 


Counselor at Law, 
WARE, MASS, 
GENERAL PRACTICE AND COLLECTIONS. 


Refers to Ware National Bank. 


FLDWARD J. TIERNEY, 


Attorney & Counselor at Law, 
Reom 1, Gowdy am. .t WESTFIELD, MASS. 





References :—First National Bank, Westfi Mass. 
Any business house or bank. _ 








MISSISSIPP!. 
CAAS. SCOTT & £. H. WOODS, 

Attorneys at Law, 
ROSEDALE, Bolivar Co. #$MISSISSIPPI. 





Refer to Memphis National Bank, Memphis, Tenn.; 





Hanover National Bank, New York City. Supreme 
Court Judges of Mississippi. 





—<—<———— 
NEW JERSEY. 


=p, 
Ave. B. Reprtro. Louis A. Rererto, 


REPETTO & REPETTO, 





Attorneys at Law, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 37 Law Building 
PHILADELPHIA ~. + PA. 


Philadelphia Office: 717 Walnut “creet, 


GENERAL PRACTICE AND COLLECTIO\38. 
Refer to Union National Bank. 





———, 


Joux C. Sims. ALBERT H. Darneiy, 
SIMS & DARNELL, 
Counselors at Law, 


ATLANTIC CITY, - N. J. 
22 and 23 Real Estate and Law Building, 
Leng Distance Telephone, 641-X. 


PROCTORS TRALI 
EXAMINER NOTARY PUBLIC. CUM 
Refer to agosto ¢ National Bank, Second Ng 
tional Bank, Farmers’ National Bank. Mt. en 


REX A. DONNELLY, 


Attorney at Law, 

BRI DGETON, . ° 7 e e e N, 4d, 
MASTER AND SOLICITOR IN CHANCERY. 
GENERAL PRACTICE. COLLECTIONS. 

Refers to Cumberland National Bank. 


F. D. WEAVER, 
Counselor at Law, 


CAMDEN, N. J. 


GENERAL PRACTICE. COMMERCIAL COLLECTIONS 
Resident Agent for non-resident corporations. 














Refers to National State Bank. 


ALBERT C. HEULINGS, 
Attorney at Law, 
Temple Bailding. 415 Market Street, 
CAMDEN, N. J. 
GENERAL PRACTICE AND COLLECTIONS. 


Acts as resident agent for non-resident corporations. 
Refers to National State Bank and Security Trust Co. 








YOUNG, ARROWSMITH & ELY, 
Attorneys and Counselors at Law. 


Hudson Trust Bid’g., 5S Newark St. HOBOKEN, N. J. 


ALEXANDER ©. YOUNG. EUSEBIUS W. ARROWSMITH, 78. 
BOYD 8. ELY. 


Alexander C. Young, County Attorney of Hudson County. 
GENERAL LAW PRACTICE. COLLECTION 
DEPARTMENT. 





Refer to Hudson Trust Co. 





'‘HARLES E. HENDRICKSON, JB., 
Attorney at Law, 
Commercial Trust Co. Bldg. Jersey City, N. J. 
Telephone No, 27%-B. 


examinations, and 

deference; — First National Bank of Jersey City, Over 

a HERBERT POTTS, 
Attorney at Law, 


Solicitor, Master and Examiner in Chancery, 8 


eg henTY Se Get Come ete w eoresialy Te, 


15 te ‘21 Exchange Place, JERSEY CITY, N.J. 
Prom; pod covets ottention ven to Collections, Com- 


examination 
of heent for taking of depositions. 


Me New Jersey 
= Cosnty Bank; Comme 
cial T earner Co. $ Hom yobn Litey ea Sherif ‘of 





under New Jersey 


waeyas 












\\ 


+ Outi 
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NEW YORK. 





ROBE RSON & DEMAREST, 

Counselors at Law. 
Commercial Trust Oo. tamu fin 00°” City, N. J. 
We collect accounts in 


J 
oboken, Weebawk: ea, Vajon ai, Town ot “Union, 
West ag ee hy West New ¥ tty, Town of 
and will send collector to 4 -% part of ee Sew 
jer on gpesentes of car fare. Depositions taken by 
lotary in offl — 

References New York: Bradford A. 
prodway. RB. G. Dun & Co. J 
Trust Co. N. J. Tithe Guarantee 
County National Bank. 


JOHN J. HOPPIN. 


Attorney and Counselor at Law, 


160 Market Street, NEWARK, ¥.J. 
COLLECTIONS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


Bullock, 220 
City: Commercia) 
Trust Co. Hudson 





References { asex ty Neioual Banke Bank, Newark. 


Skipner & Ten Eyck, Attorneys, Newark. 


J BAYARD KIRKFATRICK, 





Attorney and Counselor at Law. 


532 Prudential Building, NEWARK, N. J. 
HANDLES ALL KINDS OF LEGAL BUSINESS. 


Refers to Fidelity Trust Co., Eesex County Nat’) Bank. 
Vy LEIA ADGATE LORD, 


Attorney at Law, 
National Bank Ballding, ORANGE, B. J. 





Reference :—Orange National Bank. 


J. B. COWARD, 


Attorney and Counselor. 


109 Park Avenue, PLAINFIELD, N. 2. 
CORPORATION, INSOLVENCY AND CONTESTED 
LITIGATION. COLLECTIONS PERSONALLY 
HANDLED. 


Reference :—City National Bank. 








Lecaland L " 
a ane + - es Dinsa: telephone 


[RWIN W."SCHULTZ, 


Counselor at Law, 


SPECIAL MASTER IN CHANCERY, 
OURT COMMISSIONER, EX-JUDG 


GENERAL PRACTICE. COLLECTIONS. 
PHILLIPSBURG, ~ > - - Nd. 
Act as Resident Agent for Noa-resident Corporations. 


Refers to First Rational Bank of Easton, Pa., or Philli 
burg National Bank a 


SCOTT SCAMMELL, 


Attorney at Law, 
Mechanics’ Bank Building, TRENTON, N. J. 


COMMERCIAL, CORPORATE AND INSOLVENCY 
LAW AND COLLECTIONS. 


to First National Bank, Trenton Trust & Safe 
na, Garret D W. Vroom. State Law Reporter. 


JOHN SYKES, 
Counselor at Law, 


111 East State Street, TRENTON, N. J 
GENERAL PRACTICE, 
Resident Agent for non-resident corporations. 


ayy aaus 








Refers to First National Bank. 


A, H. SWACKHAMER, 


Counselor at Law, 


MASTER IN CHANCERY AND SUPREME COURT 
EX 


COLLECTIONS AND COMMERCIAL LAW. 
WOODBURY, - ° e e 
Refers to First National Bank. 





N. J. 





Telephone Connection. 
ABRAHAM GOLDFARB, 
Attorney and Counselor at Law, 


S87 Nassau Street, 
Manhattan aon 


ere; 
Rinenial Clocing Mera 4 Son, Shirt Mitre, 24-26 
J. Cohn & Co. ¢ Bleecker Street; 
Surrogates ‘raced Svecialty. 


NEW YORK. 
& 


Berece 3. Gouin & 





u. BE. LEE, 0. H. LONGFELLOW, @. H. D, FOSTER. 


L** LONGFELLOW & FOSTER, 
Attorneys and Counselors, 


Reom 620 141 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY. 
COLLECTIONS, COMMERCIAL, CORPORATION 
AND PROBATE LAW. INSOLVENCY LITIGATTON. 


Refer to Knickerbocker Trust Co., Kelley, Miller & Co,, 
Bankers. 


POTTER & MINER, 


A s and Counselors at Law, 
Petter Building, 38 Park Row. New York. 
INSURANCE, BANKING & CORPORATION LAWS 
einen aie Federal Courts. 

ercial Collections: We maintain an efficient de- 

periment etort the collection of commercial claims, la fol- 
-  Enpenateve rule of remitting proceeds to each 

y upon collection. Notaries Public 


Snd Been Sten in o} 

References :—New York City: Amestece Union Life > 

surance Company, li Broadway ; G. 8 «& 

~  Mieyele Go. , Park Brisity is Br George R. Rid. 

can w Bu on. 

sa Collector of L. Coleman. Pres. Ma sw 
eel IW orks, 96 Warren Bt. Grignard Lithographing Co., 








THOMAS T. SEELYE, 


Attorney and Counselor at Law, 


52 Wiliam Street, NEW YORK. 
COLLECTIONS, COMMERCIAL LAW, INSOLVENCY, 
PROBATE, {NSU RANCE, C CORPORATION LAW. 


gutters to Coionial Bank, , New Fern. Arnold Green of 
estern Reserve Trust Co., Clevelan 





POWELL & CADY, 


Attorneys & Counselors, 


306 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
67 St. James Place, Breeklyn, N.Y. City. 


Practice in State and Federal Courts. 


~~ OHIO. 





ALEX. ROEBLING, MILLARD ROEBLING, 
J.P. Notary Public. 


ROEBLING & ROEBLING 
Attorneys and Counselors at Law, 


8S. E. Cor. 4th & Main Sts., CINCINNATI, O. 
UNUSUAL FACILITIES IN MERCANTILE 
LITIGATION, 


References: Atlas Nat’) Bank, Cincinnati Sav’gs Society 





Oo. C. ARCHER. G. F. OSLER. 


ARCHER & OSLER, 


Attorneys at Law, 

Reom 60, Atias Bank Bidg, 518 Walnut 8t.. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
COLLECTIONS AND COMMERCIAL LAW. 
NOTARY AND STENOGRAPHER IN OFFICE. 


Refer to Fourth National Baz Bank, Atlas National Bank, 
Cypress Lumber Co., Kheims & & Meliss, Wholesale Notions: 


een rte betes hoohnenon & " Tans Foun, 
JNO. 0. ECKERT, 


Attorney and Counselor at Law, 


7-10 Miller Building, CINCINNATI, 0. 
COLLECTION DEPARTMENT UNDEK PERSONAL 
SUPERVISION. 
DEPOSITIONS TAKEN, 





NOTARY. 


References: Second National Bank, Louis Manss, Rem 
mer’s Soap Co., Geo. A. Thayer Co., Carret Mfrs. 





JNO. W. ARNOLD, 
and Counceion at Law, 








BACON anv CLAY, 
Arrorners ano Counsecors art Law, 
SOCIETY FOR SAVINGS BUILDING, 
CLEVELAND... oO. 


RICHARD BACON. ‘heerr A. CLAY. 


FRED. C. GEIGER, 
Commercial Law, 
Reporting and Collections, 


829 Society for Savings Bidg, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
We collect your claim or return it. In any case 


Notaries, Stenographer, fons *Phone, etc. 
Refers to United Banking and Savings Co. 


FiLLioTT & JOHNSTON, 


Attorneys at Law, 
713 Society for Savings, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Tel. Main 3804 J. 








WwW. W. ELLIOTT. Vv. 0. JOHNSTON. 
Refer to Wade Park Banking Co.; Cieveland Trust Co. 
F. A. Kendall, State Agent Penn Mutual Life. 





NOL4, PINNEY & WILLARD; 


Attorney and Counselor at Law, 
Society for Savings Building, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
Ex-Judge Conway W. Nozwiz, 
E. Jay PINNEY 
Tuomas C. WILLARD... .1889 
Counsel for Ghovelana Oe & Banking Company. 
ome Building & Loan Association. 
ood of Railroad Trainmen 
and other Corporations. 
Two Notaries and other office assistants. 
Thoroughly equipped for Legal work of every character 


F. S. MONNETT, 
EX-ATTY. GENERAL OHIO, 
Attorney and Counselor at Law, 
Rooms 607-608 “ The Wyandotte,” 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


GENERAL PRACTICE INCLUDING pe 
Ee = whet oe oon Te al 


National Ban i Buckeye B aCe so 
bre oo, mos wc Litey & Brett 


ag bon Kilbourne an & Co. 











caprsanies F MOUSER, 


Attorney, 

MARION, OHIO. 
COLLECTIONS A SPECIALTY. 
True, President Marion Count 
Cash Mechanics’ 3 
Huber, Presiden: 
Works; Fred. ice- 
A.C. Court, WholesaleGrocer J. F. Lust, 


JOHN L. PLUMMER, 


Attorney and Counselor at Law (1885 ) 


Suites 45 & 46 Gotwald Bidg, Cor. Main & 
Limestone Sts., lager OHIO. 


sice. Collection 
service. Abstracter, 
tions 


Who! 





pt and efficient 
rr in office. 
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OHIO, conrinuzp. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 


CHARLES R. JAMES, 


Attorney at Law, 
203, 204, 205 Commenwealth Building, 
ALLENT®OWN, PA. 
GENERAL FRACTION. COLL Boros RECEIVE 
PROMPT ATTENTIO 
CORPORATION “re & nthe gh trneel LITIGATION. 


Refer to Allentown National Bank. 











O. R. B. LEIDY, 


Attorney and Counselor at Law, 
ALLENTOWN, PA. 


Leng Distance Telephone. 


GENERAL PRACTICE. ~ COLLECTIONS. COMME 
CIAL LAW AND INSOLV OLVENCY LITIGATION. 


Refer to Lehigh Valley Trust & Safe Deposit Co. 


ALBERT W. DUY, 


Attorney at Law, 
BLOOMSBURG, - 
First Nat. Bank Building. 
COLLECTIONS, COMMERCIAL LAW AND INSOLV- 
ENCY LITIGATION. 


Refers to First Nat‘onal Bank. 























JOHN D. JAMES, 
Attorney at Law, 


DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


GENERAL PRACTICE. COLLECTIONS PROMPTLY 
MADE IN ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


lestown National Bank, Bucks County 
ylestown Trust Co. 





—y 
Trust Co., Do 









ROBERT A. HAMILTON, 
Attorney at Law, 


Jenes Building, Centre Square, 
EASTON, PA. 


PROMPT AND CAREFUL ATTENTION GIVEN TO 
COLLECTIONS. 





Reference on zpplication. 










A. 8. Exzcur Ww. M. MoKzrn. 


KNECHT & McKEEN, 
Attorneys at Law, 


Offices, 464 Northampten Street, Residence: 
226 Northampton Street. 


EASTON, PA. 
GENERAL PRACTICE. COLLECTIONS. 
GERMAN AND ENGLISH SPOKEN. 
Refer to Northampton National Bank. 


JOHN E. FOX, 


Attorney and Counselor at Law, 
1 Nerth Market St. HARRISBURG, PA. 


GENERAL PRACTICE. FULLY 
PROMPT AND PROPER ) | 
COLLECTIO: 






















UIPPED FOR 
G OF 







Refers to Harrisburg National Bank, Harrisburg Trust 
Company. 





ROBERT B. WALLACE, 


Attorney at Law, 
Calder Building. HARRISBURG, PA. 
GENERAL PRACTICE. COLLECTIONS. 


Refers to Harrisburg Transfer Co., First National 





WILLAM T. BROWN, 


Attorney at Law, 


Brown Law Building. LANCASTER, PA. 
GENERAL PRACTICE. 


Refers to Lancaster County Bank. 


JACOB H. BYRNE, 


Attorney at Law, 


42 North Duke St. LANCASTER, PA. 
GENERAL LAW PRACTICE. COLLECTIONS. 


Refers to the Conestoga Nationa! Bank. 








FLUGENE D. SIEGRIST, 
Attorney ait Law, 


773 Cumberiand St., LEBANON, PA. 


TION DEPARTMENT. 


Refers to Lebanon Nat'l Bank or any bank in city. 





Dove.as Crala. Jacos C, Loossz. 


CRAIG & LOOSE, 


Attorneys at Law, 
Dolan Building, MAUCH CHUNK, PA. 


GENERAL PRACTICE. COLLEUTION DEPARTMENT 
CORPORATION LAW. 


Refer to First Nat. Bank; Attys Lehigh Valley Ry. 








JAMES WATTS MERCUR, 


Attorney at Law, 
MEDIA, 


PA. 


GENERAL PRACTICE. 


COLLECTIONS AND COMMERCIAL LAW. 


SAMUEL H. HIGH, 


Attorney at Law, 
325 Swede St. NORRISTOWN, PA. 
Evening Office, 311 York Ave. 
JENKINTOWN, PA. 
GENERAL LAW PRACTICE, 


Refers to Albertson Trust Company. 


ARCHIBALD R. DEWEY, 


Attorney at Law, 

805 Prevident Building, PHILADELPHIA. 
COLLECTIONS AND COMMERCIAL LAW. 
Telephone 37-81 D. 

Refers to lanA, Title & 


Trust Co., 
Coal, James & Co., Wholesale Lum 
& Co., Wholeeale onds and J Jewelry. 








N.Kerr & Co., 
Wim. Morris 


GENERAL PRACTICE, FULLY EQUIPPED COLLEC- 















J. EDMUND ENICH, 


Attorney and Counselor at Low, 
GENERAL LAW PRACTICE. 
1001 Chestnut St. PHILADEL (14 


Refers to United Security Life Insurance and T 
van 


1st Co 
& Co., Wi. esale 
# ‘Whoiesal: leak 
634 
Fron’ 


arket St Taylor r'é ‘Agard, Wholesale Tea, 85 8% 





— 


CHARLES F. HAINES, 
Attorney at Law, 
1011 Chestnut St, PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


Co.; eterences Fist, Inwurance, Tras j An | 
OO Peo eartaey OOD Ore Bros b Wood, Sisal 
Lancaster Ave.. all of 





JOHN M:CONAGHY, JR. 
General Law Practice, 


504 Girard Trust Building, 
Broad and Chestnut Sts.. PHILADELPHIA, 


Refers to West End Trust Co 


THOMAS E. FINLEY, 


Attorney at Law. 
“7 Fifth Avenue, 440 Diamond Street, 
M’KEESPORT. PITTSBURG, PA, 


ENERAL FRactics IN_ ALL COURTS. 
. LLECTIONS. 


Refers to T. Mellon & Sons’ Bank. 














E. E. FULMER, 


Attorney at Law, 


413 Fourth Avenue, PITTSBU RG, PA, 
GESERAL PRACTICE. NOTARY PUBLIC. 


Refers to The Freehold Bank, Pittsburg. First Ne 
tional Bank, Oakdale, Pa. 


WWM. M. McELROY, 


Attorney at Law, 


06 Bakewell Rohan " 
$9¢ Bitscel 2 * | PITTSBURG, PA 
Loxue Sune "Puowe “ Court 3766.” 


GENERAL PRACTICE—COLLECTIONS AND 
BANERUPTCY. 
awe to Citizens’ National Bank and Anchor Savings 
























W. W. WYANT, 
Attorney at Law, 


413 Fourth Avenue, PITTSBURG, PA. 
GENERAL PRACTICE—COLLECTIONS. 
Refers to Moreland Trust Co *Tel. P. & A. Main 185.” 





Joun L. PaesTier. Harry J. Nesstt. 


PRESTLEY & NESBIT, 


Attorneys at Law, 
Suite 76 St. Nicholas Bidg., 450 Fourth Ave. 
PITTSBURG, PA. 
“Telephone 322.” WN bife in Office. 
GENERAL PRACTICE 2G f oo 
atten’ nee ee real estate, collections, bank- 
peas 
Union eipenet Mer- 
gantile rast Co. Fidelity 1 ie & Trust Co. of 
ae ~~ -gmeiea Carnegie,Pa., First National 









DONALD C. HALDEMAN, 


Attorney at Law, 
222 Market St. 





HARRISBURG, PA. 






Refers to First National Bank,Commonwealth Trust Co. 


eere” F. EGGLESTON, 
Attorney at Law, 
1015 Stephen Girard Building, 


21 S. 12th STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Phone 3-55-40 D. 


Refers to Real Estate Trust Co.,Continental Title & Trust 
Co., Hughes & Bradley, Wholesale Manufacturers. 








GEORGE L. EGOLF, 


corner at Law, 
POTTSTOWN, PA. 


a ea banat 


Refers to Citizens’ National Bank of Pottstown. 


GENERAL 


FULLY 
EQUIPPED 


OF COM- 





